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More about CANCO 
mm C-Enamel Lined Cans 


ABORATORY tests and actual pack- 
ing show that Canco C-Enamel 
Lined Cans are as well adapted for 
hominy, red kidney beans, clams and 


shrimp as for corn. 


Look for this emblem em- 
bossed in the bottom of 
Enamel Lined 


Canco C- 


The improved appearance of the pack 
is of equal advantage in marketing. 

Canco Service is ever alert to develop 
and adapt new aids to the merchandising 
of canned foods. Canco C-Enamel is 


one evidence of this activity. 


Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON@® FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Ne. 3 


CANCO | 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


September 5, 1927 
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LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS compliment 


us frequently, advising our prices, considering 
Quality and Service, are most satisfactory. 


Write us before placing your contracts -- 
Convince yourself. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 


AYARS BEET TOPPER— 


Four Non-Clogging Rolls, all Ball Bearing Mounted, 
make this the easiest running Topper on the market. 
Weare advised by users that heavy soils do not clog 
this Topper. Bearings dust proof. - Requires little 
power. 

We build a complete line of beet handling machines— 
Grader, Splitter, Quarterer, Filler, Slicer, Peeler— 


Steamer. 
ARE BUILT RIGHT-—and 
THEY WORK RIGHT. 


—PRICES on REQUEST— 


_ WITH 4 DUST PROOF 
BALL BEARING ROLLS! 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, N. J. 
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The Knapp Type 
W. G. Labeler 


Labels any of the following 
standard sizes of packers cans: 


1-2-25-3-95-303-1 Tall - 20 0z. 


For a slight additional cost we can 
furnish labeler Type 3-B-which will 
label all of above sizes and alsothe } lb 
and 1 lb flat and 6 and 8 oz. cans. 


Knapp Labelers are the product of over 30 years 
experience—The best insurance for clean, smooth, 
and evenly applied labels. © They make good mer- 
chandise look better. 


KNAPPCO Pick-Up Gums and Lapend Pastes for ERED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


use on Knapp Labelers are manufactured exclusively for 


us under our own formulas. Experience proves them LABELING on/ BOXING MACHINES 
the best adhesives for use with Knapp Machines. ores 
Carried in stock at Ptncnniccnnsorsyntensl 


New York - Chicago - Ridgewood, N. J. 


Used by Canners for every pur- 
pose: on sorting tables, scalders, 
washers, exhausters, etc. 


Made of best galvanized ribbon steel. 
Standard widths - 12, 18, 24, 30 inches - carried in stock. Other widths, made to 


order. One inch mesh - also half inch mesh. Strong, durable, labor saving and 
efficent. Runs smoothly, lies flat and does not climb the pulleys. One hundred 
percent sanitary. 

Made up in one hundred foot rolls, or less. Can be easily taken apart and made 
into any length conveyor. | Extra cross wires supplied with each roll. We know 
it gives satisfaction - our customers tell us so. Your dealer has it. 


Manufactured by 


La Porte Mat & Manufacturing Company 


La Porte, Indiana 
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Modern Can Making Methods 


Can users who accepted our recent invitation to inspect our 
Plant, and the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, were trem- 
endously impressed with our facilities. 


On account of seasonal activities many canners were pre- 
vented from being present. To these we renew our invit- 
ation to visit us at any time which may suit their conveni- 
ence, believing that the better acquainted the trade becomes 


with our unsurpassed layout, the greater the popularity of 
SOUTHERN CANS. 


SOUTHERN CAN: COMPANY 


Gibbs Industrial Building Baltimore 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 

Green Bean Snippers 
Green Bean Graders 


Green Bean Cleaners 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


(Patented) 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER — 


with BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY &MCH. CO. Ltd. 
PITCH INDICATOR Hamilton, Ontario 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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THE NEW 


HYDRO-GEARED 


PEA GRADER 


Get the Particulars 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland | 


MAKERS OF 


Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


Now For 1928 


There is every chance of good business with good 
prices for the canner in 1928. The market should 
be well cleaned of good stock and ina receptive 
position long before 1928 pack will be available. 


It is well to step cautiously but a very part of cau- 
tion is to see that the equipment with which to main- 
tain production with quality, is right. 


Look things over. If you you will need anything 
at all, get it now--early this Fall--when prices are at 
the low point. 


Cenadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A. & Robine & Co. cy Md. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


i Cal. 
P.O. Drawer 25 BROCTON,N. Y. Brown Bogus Hamilton, Ont. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Lake City, Utah” 
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Left: A Glass-Lined Vacuum 
Pan for concentrating fruit products. 
: Center: A Glass-Lined Bean Soaker. Right: the 

: “Kwik-Mix”, a Glass-Lined syrup and brine machine. All 
acid resisting, seamless Construction and easy to clean ! 


af O win the confidence of ‘“Mrs. Housewife’? you could offer no greater sales 


argument than saying ‘“‘your foods were prepared in glass—the highest of all 


Sanitary mediums.’ 
every single day of the year! 


She recognizes its superiority because she uses glass 


Aside from lowering cleaning costs Pfaudler Glass-Lined Equipment guarantees the 
quality of your product because it remains impervious to all corrosive action ! 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY, 


Canning Division, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THIS APPEAL IS SURE 
TO REACH THE HOUSE- 
WIFE. 


** The Kettles in which Mon- 
arch Catsup is cooked are 
gla: s-lined. The heating 
coils are coated with pure 
silver. The pipes from the 
kettles to the automatic fill- 
ing machines are glass-lin- 
ed. Contact with only glass 
and silver does away with 
any possibility of metallic 
flavor or dark color in our 
lonarch Catsup’’. 
Reid, Murdock & Co. 
Chicago 
—from the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


: I WOULD USE GLASS-LINED EQUIPMENT! 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each, ___.10 


ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE. 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 


Vol. 50 


BALTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 5, 1927 


No. 3 


IKERS — The almost universal lament among 
canned foods packers is that the prices at which 
they are obliged to sell their goods are so low 

that any profit is almost impossible. And certainly 
this is reason enough for any one to lament; but what 
is the cause, and why should this splendid food prod- 
uct, rapidly gaining the appreciation of the whole 
world, sell at prices which do not properly repay the 
producers? Broadly speaking, of course, the trouble 
is that the canners do not ask and insist upon the 
proper price; they are afraid to ask the right price. 
The Journal of Commerce recently said that the can- 
ners had learned to say “No,” and the assertion caused 
a smile of unbelief on most canners’ faces. Would that 
it were true, for we could then have hopes of a better 
day for all canners. Price making and maintenance is 
a thing that the canners must do themselves, and as an 
industry they are not given to that sort of personal 
action; they are, as a rule, “leaners” — looking to 
someone else for such action, but they will follow. And 
unfortunately even then they will seek the easier way 
and follow down rather than up. 

As an example of pricing, we have in front of us 
the menu card of the Del Monte Lodge, at Pebble 
Beach, near Del Monte, Calif., in the heart of that won- 
derful fruit and vegetable region, where the finest of 
the trees’ and plants’ fruitage is at hand every day of 
the year and not just in the brief seasons that we of 
the other sections of the country have. Of course, this 
is a seaside resort and prices may accordingly be ex- 
pected to be high; but it is not a Ritz at Atlantic City, 
nor a Casino at Bieritz, and located right in the center 
of the garden where the food is raised and brought 
to its tables without freight or other handling, one 
might expect, and in fact receives, an advantage in 
the prices. The card is for August 20th, 1927, so it is 
present-day and not an old one dug up for the 
argument. 


Leaving aside the main part of the menu, the fish, 
entrees, etc., we find among the vegetables: New peas 
50c (per service, of course): fresh string beans, 50c; 
beets in butter, 35c; spinach. 35c: corn on cob, 35c; 
asparagus, 50c: lima beans, 50c; lettuce and tomato 
salad, 50c. And then down among the desserts: Fresh 
figs or peaches, 50c; half a cantaloupe, 25c; strawber- 
ries with cream, 50c. Indulge your own imagination 
(not in a “nigger-feast” on this menu, because just a 
moderate meal figures out $5.65) on the fact that Cali- 


fornia is the leading producer of lima beans, aspara- 
gus, spinach and that there was on at that very time 
a peach war between canners and growers because the 
immense peach crop could not be disposed of at prices 
which would pay for the picking, and then you will get 
the point we seek to emphasize: that prices must be 
asked if you expect to get them. In comparison, do 
not the canners, as a body, look like pikers when it 
comes to pricing their goods? 

Good old Dame Nature this year has been better 
to the canners than ever before: she has reduced the 
yields, but vastly improved the quality, so that the 
canners will have a small enough amount and of such 
good quality that they could easily and rightly have 
asked good prices. The canners ought to know this, 
and that is the reason for this apparent criticism of 
their methods. And, in addition, they ought to know 
that the jobbers, the buyers, are perfectly willing to 
pay them proper prices. This is not a mere assertion. 
The buyers are begging for a stabilized market on 
canned foods—that the canners would set a price and 
then maintain it. A difference of 5c to 10c per dozen 
on any item, which means the difference between cost 
and a profit to the canners, is immaterial to them. We 
venture the assertion that they would willingly give 
10c to 15c per dozen more on every item of canned 
foods, if by doing so they would be sure that the can- 
ners would maintain that price. They have reached 
that point because they are utterly disgusted with the 
lack-business methods of the industry, as a rule. And 
who can blame them? They are induced to place fu- 
ture business, the canners claiming that the prices 
named represent cost or less, and the buyers are 
pleased with their purchase. until about the time the 
goods are being packed, when they are offered the 
same goods by the same canner at 5c to 10c ner dozen 
less than the former professed cost price. They have 
covered their requirements, but their competitors, 
being free. buv at the Jower price and leave them high 
and dry, “holding the bag.” as they sav. Under such 
conditions it is not surprising that the buyers want to 
get away from all future buying. 

The California canners sought to overcome this 
difficulty when they were forced to reduce spot prices 
below future prices by remitting the difference in cash 
hetween the two prices. This seemed to have the 
double advantage of equalizine costs to their good 
buyers and placating them thereby; but to us this cash 
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settlement has not seemed to be the best course. The 
buyers accepted it with delight, of course, and then 
decided to slow down on their buying, in case there 
might be a further cut in prices. It seems to us it 
would have been better had the California canners said 
to these buyers: “We have been obliged to reduce 
prices 5c per dozen (or whatever the amount), the new 
price now being $1.00, instead of $1.05 at which you 
bought. Wishing to reimburse you for this cut, we 
will accept new business, to the extent of your pre- 
vious purchase, at 95c, thus equalizing your whole pur- 
chase upon the basis of $1.00.” This would have given 
the opportunity to every buyer to recover the 5c re- 
duction, if he wished it, but it would also have served 
as an urge to further push the sale of the goods, and 
thus helped clean up the surplus in the canners’ hands. 
And no buyer could have complained if he failed to 
take advantage of his opportunity. It may be con- 
tended that this would not be living up to the spirit of 
the guarantee against declines in prices which many 
of these canners give. But we have never considered 
this guaranteeing of prices legitimate or just, and cer- 
tainly it is not common sense business, because all the 
advantage is one way, and a contract ought always to 
be reciprocal. It is plainly a case of “heads you win, 
tails we lose,” and no business can long endure upon 
any such unsound basis. We are aware that it is done 
in other lines of industry, but it is unethical, unsound 
business, founded upon a false premise, and the wonder 
is that the Interstate Commerce Commission does not 
prohibit it. But in fact under the plan suggested the 
buyers would have been reimbursed upon all subse- 
quent orders, thus leaving past business closed definite- 
ly for all hands, as it should be. 

The question of prices is entirely in the hands of 
the canners of all products and in all sections of the 
country, despite the importunities of the brokers to 
get lower prices. If the effort is once made by the 
canners, as a whole, to stabilize the market, the buyers 
will not thank the brokers for breaking in on it, and if 
the brokers persist they will merely make their posi- 
tion that much worse. But it is the canners who will 
have to make the move to protect themselves and to 
place their industry in a better light than it now holds. 
If the canners had the confidence in each other that 
they should have, as fellow canners, the correction 
could speedily be made, and there was never a year 
better adopted to such a move than the present one. 

Here is real work for our canners’ associations 
this fall and winter: not any agreement upon a price, 
but an agreement upon a method of marketing canned 
foods so as to produce a sustained market to the satis- 
faction of the buyers. With the buyers wanting it and 
the canners needing it, there ought not to be much 
difficulty in arriving at a proper basis. 

The builders of our convention programs should 
take this into serious consideration, even to the exclu- 
sion of “inspirational talks,” “pathological cliniques,” 
etc., ad nauseam. 


WANT A FIRM MARKET 


RESIDENT “DAN” GERBER, of the Michigan 
Canners Association, in his talk to his members 
_ through “The Kan Kan,” and speaking of his 
visit to the State Wholesale Grocers’ Convention, says: 
“For a long time the canned foods buyers have 
been bemoaning the fact that there was no sta- 
bility to the canned foods market and that they 
were afraid to buy anything for fear that their 
competitors would buy it cheaper and that they 
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would be offered goods of the same class a few days 
later for less money. Several have expressed 
themselves to me as hoping that the market would 
firm up in order that they might have a little con- 

‘fidence. They sure are getting their wish and 
really ought to be happy. . 

The pea pack was somewhat short and peas 
have already started to firm up and are selling for 
higher prices. The prospects for corn, to say the 
least, are not encouraging. Green and wax beans 
are reported as being extremely short in every sec- 
tion. Lima beans are reported as none too good, 
and I understand the tomato packers are very 
— concerned about the predictions for an early 

rost. 

Personally, I think that anyone who has any- 
thing in good quality canned vegetables is sitting 
pretty, and, at the same time, I don’t believe that 
anyone is worrying very much about disposing of 
anything they may be fortunate enough to have 
packed and unsold in Michigan canned fruits. One 
of the recent trade papers said that the buyers 
were objecting to paying $13.00 for No. 10 red sour 
pitted cherries. Now that they have their high 
and firm market, they want something else. 

__ “There, naturally, will be some resistance to 
higher prices on canned foods, but I believe the 
average buyer will tell you frankly that a firm mar- 


ket is best for everyone when it is once estab- 
lished.” 


FREIGHT AND SHIPPING NEWS 


HE Southern Freight Association announces the following 
subjects set for hearing before the Southern Freight Com- 

- = at Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 6, Proposal 35757. Docket 
0. 

“Canned foods between points within Southern terri- 
tory, except between points in the Peninsula of Florida. It 
is proposed to cancel all existing commodity rates on canned 
foods in carloads, and, effective simultaneously with the re- 
vision of class rates under I. C. C. 13494. substitute therefor, 
when in containers other than glass or earthenware. 35 per 
cent of first class prescribed in I. C. C. Docket 13494; when 
in glass or earthenware containers, 38 per cent of said first 
class rates; mixed carloads containing articles in gloss and/ 
or earthenware and other packages to be 38 per cent. 

September 12th Proposal I. C. C. Docket 13494, Southern 

Class Rate Investigation: 

“As part of the readjustment contemplated by this 
docket, carriers propose to cancel all present less than car- 
load commodity rates, interstate and intrastate, except on 
cotton, cotton and knitting factory products, cotton sweep- 
ings, motes and waste, and unmanufactured tobacco, apply- 
ing class rates in lieu thereof; the excepted commodities to 
be later considered with due notice given. Note: Special 
hearing to consider the above will be held at 10 A. M., Mon- 
at, September 12, 1927, at Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, 

a ’ 


The Southern Classification Committee announces hearings 
to be held at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, September 20th, 
and at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., October 4th, on 
a special docket involving approximately 1875 changes in com- 
modity ratings in the Southern Classification. Practically all of 
these changes in rating are increases apparently designed to 
bring such ratings as are now lower in the Southern Classifica- 
tion than in the Official or Western Classification up to the basis 
of whichever is higher. There are few exceptions to this gen- 
eral purpose. A number of commodities which have heretofore 
been rated the same in less than carload as in carload are af- 
fected. While there are no changes listed in the ratings now 
applicable to commodities generally classified under canned 
fruits, canned fish, or canned vegetables, there are nevertheless 
a number of food products packed in tin, glass or earthenware 
which are affected. The docket states that the changes enume- 
rated therein, or as they may be modified, are to be made ef- 
fective contemporaneously with the effective date of tariffs pub- 
lishing the revised rates which have been prescribed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as the result of the Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, I. C. C. Docket 13494, 
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HUSKER 


The Husker That 
Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for 
four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or 
Belt Drive readily convertible into Motor 
Drive at small cost. 
Requires one-third the floor 
one-third the power. 


space— 


More than pays for itself by the saving 
of corn alone. ‘ 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, 
experienced for more than fifteen years in 
building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can 
Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or 
same may be returned. 


The United Company 


Continental Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Today is Yesterday’s 
Tomorrow 


This old world travels fast. 
~ Today’s methods are out 


of date tomorrow. 
Be, Radio beats the daily 


newspaper; an automobile is painted 
while you wait; air plane mail delivery 
has moved San Francisco two thousand 
miles eastward. 


So it goes in every Jine of business. 
In the canning industry, production and 
distribution methods are changing over 
night. 


Automatic labor-saving machinery is a 
necessity—not a luxury. 


Anderson-Barngrover machinery is auto- 
matic and saves labor. 


One man and A-B now cook more 
canned food than a dozen men with the 
old-fashioned retort system. A-B Cook- 
rooms are the standard for automatic 
cooking. 


There’s an A-B Cookroom especially de- 
signed for your product and capacity. 


Write our nearest office today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


BEANS 


HAMBURG, IA., Aug. 29, 1927.—Crop very short 

on account of dry weather in July. 
CORN 

FRANKFORT, IND., Aug. 29, 1927.—Two to three 
weeks late. Prospects, 50 to 60 per cent; that is, pro- 
viding we have the remaining five weeks to harvest 
same. Have not started packing. 

VAN WERT, OHIO, Aug. 29, 1927.—Our acreage 
is about 50 per cent of normal and our crop prospects 
about 60 per cent. We are fully three to four weeks 
late and cannot expect to start before September 12th. 
The nights are too cold. If we can have good weather 
up until October 5th, we can expect about 60 per cent 
of an average yield on the acreage we have out. 

TOMATOES 

BROWNSBURG, IND., Aug. 29, 1927.—The con- 
dition is the poorest I have seen in many years. We 
lost four weeks in the spring on account of rain and cold 
weather, and it has been very cold all summer, in which 
we lost another week. Our acreage was put out, but 
some of the growers saw how late it was, after the cool 
days all during June, they let them go. What we have 
are very good, but as green as a gord. Haven’t re- 
ceived any to date. Might receive some the last of the 
week. They said at the July meeting here that it was 
75 per cent of normal. I said at the time if they got 
50 per cent, they would be doing good. I don’t think 
they will average that now, unless we get to pack until 
the 10th of October, and that will be impossible this 
year. It has been down to 40 and 45 every night for 
the last ten nights. 

ELWOOD, IND., Aug. 30, 1927.—Acreage about 
normal. Vines good; setting on light. Small and not 
ripening. Will be three weeks late. It looks as though 
it would be ten days before we start canning. We are 
not expecting over 50 per cent of an average pack. 

FRANKFORT, IND., Aug. 29, 1927.—Two to three 
weeks late. Weather too cool. Must have warm, dry 
weather to produce anything like a fair crop. 

MARYSVILLE, IND., Aug. 30, 1927.—Acreage, 
72 per cent. Prospective yield, 6624 per cent. Set on 
an average of two weeks late. Growing season has 
been most unfavorable. August was a record-breaker 
here for continued cool weather. Some fruit is rotting 
in patches before ripening. We sold futures to about 
one-third of our expected pack, and it now looks like 
we will have difficulty in filling the orders in full. A 
warm September might help the situation somewhat, 
hut we cannot ever hope for over 70 per cent as many 
tomatoes as received off the same acreage a year ago. 

MIDDLETOWN, IND., Aug. 29, 1927.—Acreage 
same as last year. Condition, fair. Two weeks late. 

HAMBURG, IA., Aug. 29, 1927.—Coming very 
slowly. Have had plenty rain. Weather cool, especially 
nights. Too cool for ripening on the vines. Small 
amount leaf spot, but not serious. 
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HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., Aug. 30, 1927.—At this 
time they look about 75 per cent. They are blighting 
and falling off the vines. I think too much rain is the 
cause of it. Last year had about 65 per cent yield. 

FAIR GROVE, MO., Aug. 24, 1927.—The acreage 
is about one-third of normal years’ acreage and from 
two to three weeks later than normal years, and the 
crop is being damaged by rain and unfavorable weather 
conditions, until there will only be about one-third of a 
crop. The crop is very light all through this section 
of the country. 

CELINA, OHIO, Aug. 29, 1927.—Normal acreage, 
with prospective yield of 75 per cent. Crop two weeks 
late. Unusually dry and cold. Have not received any 
tomatoes at factory. 

TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO, Aug. 29, 1927.—The 
nights are cold and the tomatoes are slow ripening. 
The crop is about two weeks late and tomatoes are 
small, due to the dry weather and cool weather. We 
will have to have warm weather up to October if we 
have much of a pack. 

VAN WERT, OHIO, Aug. 29, 1927.—Acreage, 
about 70 per cent. If we should have favorable weather 
and conditions up until October 15th, we could count on 
about 80 per cent of a normal yield. 

WINFALL, VA., Aug. 24, 1927.—We have about 
60 per cent of an acreage. Will yield 100 per cent if 
frost is late. 

WESLEY, ARK., Aug. 30, 1927.—Our acreage is 
about 60 per cent of normal year and the prospective 
yield is about 50 per cent of a crop, due to too much 
rain, and it is still raining. 


FRUIT CONDITIONS IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


By Meinrath Corbaley Company, 
Seattle, Washington. 


August 22, 1927. 


HE canned fruit market is waiting for the peach situation 
I to clear. Until that time we will have a market of under- 
lying strength, but with little urgency in buying. 

The announcement of opening prices from California has 
worked out as might have been expected. 

The big canners did not want the trade to buy freely at 
those prices. The level on peaches and pears and cherries was 
named as a compromising between the sacrificed selling last 
spring and the level that is justified by the raw fruit situation 
this year. 

Such a level was necessary as a matter of fair play to 
old-established customers, but it is a level that is not safe if the 
canners are to make any money this year. 

From all reports, the response of the trade has been about 
what might have been expected. 

Regular customers have generally covered the merchandise 
that they feel that they must have. There has been apparently 
little disposition to recognize that prices were reasonable and 
to increase specifications. Numerous buyers are apparently 
haggling and hesitating. 

Generally speaking, the larger canners in California have 
booked a fair volume of business. Now the market will follow 
its natural course. 

Our original prediction that the market would not get a 
true version until after the California peach pack was com- 
pleted seems likely to be fulfilled. Buyers generally are unable 
to get clear in their minds the difference between the sort of 
sacrificed selling that took place last spring, when the merchan- 
dise was on hand and had to be moved and the sort of ‘sacrifice 


= that takes place during the packing time in a year like 
is. 


Then the goods were on hand and had to be sold. The 
question of what they might have cost had little to do with the 
price. 

Now we are going through a season where the smaller can- 
ners who are not well financed and have not a dependable trade 
are reaching out during the packing season of each fruit in an 
effort to get orders so that they can operate. They reach to a 
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F you pack kidney beans, pork and beans, limas, hominy or peas, you should in- 
vestigate the HANSEN SANITARY PEA & BEAN FILLER. _— Seven measur- 
ing cups give it a maximum capacity at a mimimum speed without spill. An auto- 
matic sauce control prevents overfilling of cans; a sauce adjusting value regulates the 
amount of sauce placed in the cans; no chance for too few beans and too much 
sauce. Automatic safety valves prevent all waste of sauce; an automatic stop saves 
both beans and sauce in absence of cans. Hansen fillers are sanitary, they may be 
taken apart and thoroughly cleaned within a few minutes. They are simple in design, 
‘‘Master-Built’’ and render many seasons satisfactory service. | 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


Hansen Sanitary Hansen Four Roll Hansen Sanitary Hansen Fruit 


Corn Filler Beet Topper Pea & Bean Filler and Vegetable Filler Henaen Automatic 


omato Filler 


U.S. LABELS HELP SELL Goops! 


Into all U.S. Labels go skill, care and fine design. They are made to help sell go 1 
us be your Label counsellors. 
ABOUT BRAND NAME 3 


Yi 


It is unsafe to adopt a new brand without first making a thorough investigation to ascertain whether or 
the name is already in use. Consult our Trade Mark Bureau. The service is free. _ 


The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 
CINCINNATI Color Printing Headquarters 
55 BEECH ‘ST. 


BROOKLYN | 
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point where profit disappears and usually their expectations as 
to cost of operation prove inaccurate and they cut down into 
the overhead margin that they must have in order to live. But 
that is as far as this kind of price cutting can go. There is no 
way of gathering fruit and packing merchandise at the sacrifice 
prices that were made last spring. 

What has been happening with all of the fruits this year 
and quite likely will happen with peaches during the next two 
or three weeks, will be this reaching out to try to get orders on 
which to operate. That is a temporary weakness that indicates 
that the pack is not being made and it is a form of weakness 
that is never followed by a demoralized market. 

The Pacific Coast canned fruit market seems likely to work 
out along that program. There will probably be a more or less 
marking of time and sacrifice quoting by small factors both in 
the North and the South for another month or so. Then the 
real truth of the situation will break through. Buyers will be- 
lieve the things that now nobody can tell them and we will move 
over into a strong market. 

The California opening prices on peaches were based on an 
expectation of a pack of about ten million cases. A consider- 
able part of the Tuscans did not go to the canners and the 
growers are forcing out on the fresh market an unreasonable 
percentage of the clings that they ordinarily deliver to the can- 
ners. They are doing the same thing that the raspberry grow- 
ers did in the North. 

No man can predict with certainty, but it now seems rea- 
sonable to believe that the peach pack in California will drop 
to nine million cases or less, and the canners will have to pay a 
price for their fruit that makes present quotations impossible. 
Of course, they are getting some help in that direction by the 
fine quality of the peaches. The volume of upper grades is very 
high. The No. 10 water percentage is the smallest in years. 

In the case of pears, the fresh market, instead of being a 
dumping ground to avoid the sacrifice in the canneries, is a 
forceful reaching influence that is taking the fruit away from 
the canners. That is because the crop of the United States this 
year is only 18,000,000 bushels against 25,644,000 bushels in 
1926. 

The California canners followed the same policy on pears 
as they did on peaches. They named an opening price that was 
too low for safety. They offered their trade an opportunity to 
buy pears at less prices than last year’s opening, although they 
eentracted their early raw fruit at a level that necessitated 
prices from 10c to 15¢ a dozen higher on the No. 2% size. 

Now the fresh market has bid up pears to where the can- 
ners are getting short deliveries on their early contracts with 
the growers, and they are being compelled to go into the pear 
districts and offer much higher prices for additional tonnage. 
The pear crop is disappointing in size of fruit and there prom- 
ises to be a shortage of fine fancy and choice. 

The Oregon-Washington pear pack is almost a calamity. 
The pear crop is so short in the North that the growers refused 
to contract at the California level. Now the fresh market has 
raised prices and most of the canners are unable to buy pears 
and pack at the quotations being made out of California. Pres- 
ent indications are that the Northern pack of pears will not 
exceed 50 per cent of the volume of 1926. 

The blackberry harvest is now on in Oregon and is starting 
in Washington. 

In 1926 Oregon handled about 13,000,000 pounds of black- 
berries, of which only about 20 per cent were from cultivated 
fields. The remainder were gathered by women and children in 
the mountain areas. 

Blackberries from the cultivated fields of Oregon are being 
picked in a profunctory way, although the growers are showing 
no enthusiasm. They are getting 3%4c¢ a pound for a product 
that sold last year at 5c and 6c. They are trying to reduce the 
oe of picking and the pickers are not gathering the scattered 

erries. 

Few blackberries are being gathered from the wild areas. 
Some of the fields close to the towns are being picked, but there 
is none of the field organizing that is necessary to get a big 
volume of blackberries. The present outlook is that the total 
blackberry pack in Oregon will not exceed 40 per cent of last 
year. 

At 3%e a pound for the fruit, it costs about $5.00 a dozen 
to pack No. 10 blackberries. Some of the smaller canners are 
trying to get their fruit at 3c and are wiring offers of No. 10 
blackberries at $4.75. This is a forced business that is produc- 
ing few orders and is further curtailing the pack. 

Washington blackberry crop last vear ran something over 
20,000,000 pounds, of which about 12,000,000 pounds came from 
the Puyallup Valley. Favorable cron conditions in the wheat 
country are causing the growers of Puyallup to plan to dupli- 
cate their raspberry performance. The bulk of the blackberry 


crop will be shipned on the fresh market. No blackberry will be 
put into a can that can be sold elsewhere, as the growers feel 
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that a 3%c price for blackberries is a sacrifice that they simply 
can’t stand. 

The Oregon.canneries are now finishing the few orders they 
have and are ready to shut down. Another ten days and it will 
be too late to make a reasonable blackberry pack in Oregon. 
Washington will hang on for ten days or two weeks longer, but 
it is already too late to perfect the field organization necessary 
to secure a large pack. 

The prune pack will commence in Oregon within the next 
two weeks. The crop is about two-thirds normal, but the mar- 
ket is weak, because of the evaporated prune situation. 

The big California canneries with nationally established 
brands, are contracting large quantities of prunes for canning, 
but the private label wholesalers who expect to compete for the 
business on this fine fruit are still blissfully keeping their heads 
in the sand, expecting that somebody is going to pack a lot of 
fruit and sell it at a sacrifice. They are losing track of the 
fact that even last year, with a bumper prune crop, we were 
unable to pack enough syrup prunes to take care of the demand. 

The one canned fruit crop that is showing real strength is 
the No. 10 apple. The Government prediction of a crop of only 
127,507,000 bushels against 246,460,000 bushels last year, is 


responsible. These figures are so plain that everyone realizes 
the serious shortage. 


The apple crop in Oregon and Washington is more nearly 
normal than in any other section. The other big apple canning 
States are very short and their orchards are so close to the big 
cities that canners see little chance of buying apples. 

Therefore the entire country is apparently coming to the 
Northwest for canned apples. Most of the larger packers are 
getting sold close to capacity. Some are still accepting a lim- 
ited ne at $4.25, but they are afraid of their raw material 
supply. 

The market is a confusion of cross-currents. There are 
now hundreds of buyers trying to buy pears and such early items 
as are exhausted, and yet every day we get reports of small 
canners making low sacrifice prices in the effort to get orders 
and operate. 


The underlying tone of the market is strong and we are 
doing a large business. The real strength will not appear until 
the California peach and pear situation is recognized by the 
trade and we come into the season of the year when we learn 
that the shortage of apples means greatly increased consump- 
tion of all forms of canned and preserved fruits. 


SEEKING GREATER CROP RESEARCH 


ENEREAL Herbert M. Lord, director of the bud- 
& get, has just been urged by representatives of the 

group of 13 national farm and industrial organi- 
zations to submit to President Coolidge a reeommenda- 
tion for an enlarged program of agricultural research 
when he visits the President at Rapid-City. 

General Lord was told that the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, which was created by Congress in 1862 
for the primary purpose of scientifically studying prob- 
lems of the farmer, has been given so many tasks by 
the succeeding Congresses that now its range of activ- 
ity resembles that of a “jack-of-all-trades.” 

Fred Brenckman, Washington representative of 
the National Grange, was chairman of the group, and 
A. M. Loomis, representing the American Dairy Fed- 
eration, was spokesman, and each representative con- 
tributed to the discussion. 

Several weeks ago the group conferred with Dr. 

A. F. Woods, director of scientific research of the De- 
partment; later with President Coolidge, who was rep- 
resented as being interested and friendly, and then 
with Secretary Jardine, who at the conclusion of the 
conference stated: “I have said repeatedly that the 
_— has come for a real enlargement of our research 
work.” 
The Department’s original role as a scientific hired 
man for the farmers proved to be so profitable and pop- 
ular that nearly every Congress since 1862 has given 
it many other tasks to perform, until it now has a mul- 
titude of roles, including those of policeman, road 
builder, economist, reporter and home maker. 


( Continued on page 38 ) 
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ROGERS BROS.’ SEED CO. 


SPECIALISTS 


BREEDERS & GROWERS 
OF 


PEAS & BEANS 
FOR 
CANNERS Reg. Trademark 


326 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


McStay Lightning Box Sealer 
The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- howe 
Hey | A.K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
is now made exclusively by us at our ae ‘ 
ay Lombard and Concord Sts, 


Baltimore, .. Maryland 


Baltimore factory. This machine is made 
for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


We carry a complete stock of Canner’s, Preservers and Bottler’s Machinery. 


TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS 


TANKS TOWERS 
- Wood or Metal For 
Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 
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Storage Mixing Flags 
Washing Pasteurizing Transmission 
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Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Corn 


By 


Dr. A. W. Bitting 


NOTE—We begin this week a Monograph upon canned sweetcorn by an authority recognized through- 
out the entire canned foods world. The writer completely covers his subject, from the origin of 
this delicious and peculiarly American dish, through its development up to and through the cannery, 
even onto the tables of the housewives of this country. There are hundreds of valuable hints to canners 
adv: ced in the science of canning corn, and proportionately more to the less informed man. 

Coming now just before the active corn canning season the reader can adopt and put into practice 
these latest and best helps toward quality production. The story will be completed in that time, and 
you will find it worth many times the cost of a year’s subscription, but given to you free, to help in the 


effort at improving quality.— 7he Editor. 


Concluded 


COOLING 


Cooling is essential to a bright even product and 
also as an insurance against flat sours. The cooling 
should preferably start in the retort under pressure 
with the water admitted from the bottom and the 
overflow at the top, rather than by spraying from 
above. The strains on cans which cause leaks and 
buckles are distinctly less than when the water strikes 
the top and causes a sudden contraction of the gas in 
the headspace. Neither the time required nor the 
amount of water needed are greater than when top 
flooding is used. In the case of the closed retort, com- 
pressed air should be admitted ahead of the water so 
that a vacuum will not be formed in the retort due to 
sudden condensing of the steam by the inrush of water, 
and the pressure maintained until the cans are flooded. 
Whether the cooling be complete in the retort or only 
partial may be made to depend upon the water supply 
available and the rate at which the retorts are needed. 
In most corn packing establishments the use of a sepa- 
rate cooling tank is a necessity and all the cooling is 
done in the tank. The crates of cans are conveyed 
through it mechanically and thereafter to the ware 
room. If the tank be short, the cooling may be very 
imperfect. Corn gives up its heat very slowly so that 
the cans may feel cool to the touch and yet be well 
above a hundred degrees in the center. The cooling 
is irregular for the cans are stacked as closely as pos- 
sible in the three or four tiers in the crates and thus 
the innermost cans are protected by those on the out- 
side. An open agitating cooler such as used for fruits 
could undoubtedly be used to great advantage, for in 
this style each can becomes the unit and the treatment 
is uniform. The rotation of the contents insures that 
the maximum of heat will be given off. 

The filling of the cans in cases or stacking in the 


warehouse is a dangerous procedure before the cans 
are cold. 


PACKING NO. 10 CANS 


The packing of No. 10 cans for hotel and restau- 
rant trade has heen tried. many times but without a 


very high degree of success until recently. The trouble 
has been very slow heat penetration so that packers 
have given an insufficient time, and another is the 
number of cans which have been damaged by the se- 
vere process. Mr. George Grebe, of Showano, Wis- 
consin, seems to have solved the problem in a prac- 
tical way and points out that it is necessary to pre- 
cook well to get all the foam out of the corn, to fill the 
can full at 200 degrees Fahrenheit, and to process for 
four hours at 250 degrees. A record of the tempera- 
ture within the cans shows that the start in, the retort 
is made at 198 degrees, that it requires two hours and 
thirty-five minutes to reach 240 degrees, three hours 
and forty-five minutes to reach 250 degrees, and that 
this is maintained for twelve minutes before starting 
to cool under pressure. The process found necessary 
to secure heat penetration in the factory is decidedly 


heavier than that indicated when based upon mathe- 
matical calculations. 


The processing and cooling of whole grain corn is . 
a simple operation as compared with cream style corn 
and the difference is largely one of heat penetration. 
The process most used is 248 degrees Fahrenheit, for 
40 minutes, or if an agitating cooker be used, the time 
can be reduced to 20 minutes or even less. 


-HULLED CORN 


Hulled corn is produced by a patented process. 
The ends of the grains are slit while attached to the 
cob and then the contents squeezed or scraped out by 
means of blunt scrapers in the same manner as the. 
pulp is removed in cut corn in the cream style of pack- 
ing. The regular corn cutting machine is used but 
slitting knives take the place of the regular cutter 
blades. The product is like a green corn meal mash. 
The claim is made that all the nutritive material is 
conserved without the indigestible hulls. This style 


of packing was given considerable publicity at one time 
but its use never attained much volume. 

Another style of hulless corn was developed in 
1890 known as “kornlet,” produced by running the reg- 
ular cut corn through a cyclone to remove the hull. 
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A machine found in nearly 
every packaging plant. 
The Kiefer Rotary 


Jar and Bottle Rinser 
and Sterilizer. 


Thoroughly rinses containers inside and outside 
at a speed of up to 120 a minute. 


The only rinser with the Kiefer patented central 
water-distributing valve---guaranteed never to leak--- 
an assurance against waste of water. 


The first rinsers we built, some fifteen years ago, 
are still in use. What more need be said ? 


Shipped complete ready to install. 
Write for pampflet. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Zastrow Round Disc Exhauster 
Better because it embodies features suitable to 
every CANNER. 

Simple, Rigid, Durable, Get-At-Able, gives unin- 
terrupted service. 

Cans are transferred on smooth machined discs 
by ao (No gear teeth disc to tip and jam 
cans). 


Saves steam, Saves space. 


ZASTROW MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


| Foot Thames Street, BALTIMORE, MD. _ |} 


THE 1927 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS () 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, ‘i 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 18th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. ‘Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
canning industry. Get your order in early 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Personal Checks Accepted 
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CORN ON THE COB 


Corn on the cob has been the objective of many 
packers but continues to be produced only in small 
quantities. The flavor is not equal to the cut corn 
and little can be packed in a can. The larger portion 
of that which is packed is put up in No. 10 cans for 
hotel and restaurant trade. Since Golden Bantam 
corn has found favor for canning, that variety is used 
for packing on the cob as the ears are so small that 
even No. 214 cans may be used. The ears are trimmed 
to the exact length of the can, precooked for ten min- 
utes, placed in the can as quickly as possible, covered 
with hot brine and processed at 230 degrees Fahren- 
heit for from 90 to 100 minutes. The time allowed 
for bringing up the temperature and for cooling is 
longer than for the regular pack, or about 15 minutes. 


CORN COMBINATIONS: SUCCOTASH 


Corn is not always canned alone. The most pop- 
ular combination is with green lima beans known by 
the Indian name, succotash. This term was originally 
applied to a combination made of dried sweet corn and 
ripe beans, but a matter of proper usage is no bar in 
the adoption of a trade name. In canned succotash, 
the corn is prepared in the cream style and the beans 
added in the proportion of not less than twenty per 
cent. As the corn and beans do not mature at the 
same time in some places, dried beans may be used in 
place of the green, but that fact must be declared 
upon the label. The beans are threshed in a pea viner 
and may be graded for size or be the run of the pod. 
It is usual to use small beans in fancy succotash and 
ungraded in the standard grade. The processing is 

“the same as for cream style corn. 

A small quantity of corn is packed with tomatoes 
in the South. The whole grain style of cutting is used 
‘but no definite proportion of corn and tomato is re- 
quired. The processing is easy, presumably due to 
the acidity derived from the tomato. 

Corn is also added to certain vegetable soups, but 


this is nearly always from material which has been 
packed previously. 


CHANGES DUE TO COOKING 


The effect of the long high temperature cook upon 
the corn is to cause a darkening of color, the produc- 
tion of a stiffer body, and the development of a decid- 
edly cooked taste and odor. The darkening in color 
and overcooked taste are most pronounced in the por- 
tion next to the can wall so it is a common practice 
to shake the cans well to distribute the material 
throughout the mass and thus render it less apparent. 
Both of these objectionable features become more pro- 
nounced as the temperature rises above 240 degrees 
Fahrenheit, so that some of the better packers do not 
permit the temperature to go above 245 degrees but 
instead give more time. In the desire to speed up the 
operations, the general rule is to use the higher tem- 
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perature. There is also a gain by bringing up the tem- 
perature rather slowly, using ten to eleven minutes, 
rather than pushing it at the highest possible speed. 
When the full head of steam is turned on suddenly, 
there is a thickening of the corn next to the can wall 
which is little short of sticking or scorching, while if 
the heat be applied more slowly the heat transmission 
becomes established in the mass and thus averts this 
condition to some extent. In the case of the agitating 
cooker the heat is applied to the full degree as the 
rotation of the can prevents the thin layer stiffening 
up before the body behind it becomes heated. The 
effect of heat is always to deepen the color and a mod- - 
erate amount of yellowing is desired, but a deep dull 
yellow is not wanted. Corn grown in some localities 


seems to be more sensitive to these color changes than 
that grown in others. 


BLACK IN CORN 


The presence of black specks, black flakes, dirty 
gray color due to black being mixed with the corn, and 
black spots or patches on the inside of the can in the 
headspace has been a matter of complaint ever since 
corn has been packed. Sometimes the amount has 
been so small as to be recognized only by those who 
are familiar with the trouble, and again it is so heavy 
as to be objectionable to the most careless purchaser. 
There are many who believe the trouble to be of recent 
origin associated with the use of the open top can 
and to poorer quality of tin plate, but it is evident 
upon looking up the matter that it was well known 
prior to the advent of the open top can. As with many 
other things connected with canning, it was not so 
frankly discussed and the exactions of the trade were 
in all probability less critical. No other single prob- 
lem in the industry has received a like amount of atten- 
tion from the canner, the can maker, and the tin plate 
manufacturer. It has been the object of almost con- 
tinuous research during the past fifteen years. The 
nearest approach to the solution of the question has 


been the introduction of a can coated on the inside with 
& special lacquer. 


In the processing of corn, hydrogen sulphide is 
liberated in small quantities and this combines with 
the iron of the can to form black sulphide of iron. No 
method of making base plate, nor coating with tin 
has been devised which is so nearly perfect that the 
gas cannot come in contact with the iron at points 
from those of microscopic size to visible spots and 
cracks which the tin fails to coat or is loosened in the 
bending and forming of the can or the cut raw edges. 
No amount of precooking the corn will liberate all this 
sulphur compound and the quantity liberated is in- 
creased with the higher temperatures used in pro- 
cessing. In the experiments it was found that the 


relatively less amount of black in soldered cans as 
compared with double seamed cans is due to the use of 
zine chloride in the flux used in soldering and capping 
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the former. Exceedingly minute amounts of zinc 
chloride when in the headspace of the can prevents 
blackening as the hydrogen sulphide combines with the 
zine salt to make a white zine sulphide more readily 
than with the iron. It takes from ten to twenty times 
as much zinc salts added to the corn to have the same 
effect in preventing blackening as when present in the 
headspace on the can. The use of resin flux on the 
side seam of the can, in order to insure brightness has 
further eliminated the zinc so that the trouble due to 
black corn has naturally increased with the use of the 
open top can. Inside lacquering with a lacquer con- 
taining the merest trace of zinc has been the latest 
remedy used. The effect of the first lacquers used was 
to give the corn a peculiar and sometimes a bitter taste 
which was very objectionable, but this has been cor- 
rected. The best summary of this experimental work 
was presented at the National Canners Convention in 
1920 by Dr. F. F. Fitzgerald and published in the trade 
journals at that time. 

A partial solution of the trouble, which disguises 
but does not prevent it, is to shake the can vigorously 
so that the patches of black are broken up and well 
mixed with the corn. Machines have been developed 
for this purpose and are used by many packers. 

Another form of discoloration occurs giving a de- 
cidedly gray or dark hue to corn as though it were 
dirty. It occurs when first starting machinery in the 
fall or after a shutdown over Sunday or a holiday. 
Only the first three or four cases are involved each 
time the factory starts; the trouble is due to corn 
coming in contact wih untinned metal, especially cop. 
per. Thorough washing and scrubbing will only par- 
tially overcome the difficulty. The manufacturers of 
the machinery have met the situation largely by select- 
ing materials which will not form the objectionabie 
compounds. There are points such as the receivers 
for the silkers, chutes, mixing tanks, etc., where glass 
or porcelain coating will come into vogue sooner or 
later. The remedy for old‘equipment is tinning as far 
as is practical, cleaning immediately before using, and 
segregating the first hundred cans which go through 
the line. 


THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


The finished product has been officially defined as 
follows: 

“Canned corn is the vegetable prepared from 
sweet corn (Zea Mays) by husking, the removal of 
silks and subsequent treatments corresponding to the 
style of products derived, and with or without the 
addition of sugar and salt and with the addition of 
enough potable water to produce the proper con- 
sistency. 

STYLE.—Cream style corn is the product prepared 
from corn removed from the cob by cutting through 
the grain and subsequent scraping. It has a more or 
less creamy consistency. 
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Whole grain corn is the product prepared from 
corn cut from the cob in such a manner as to leave 
the grain substantially entire. 


GRADES.—F ancy: Fancy corn should be absolutely 
young and tender stock, medium moist, practically free 
from silk, bits of cob or husk, only slightly darker than 
natural or of a light golden color, and have the dis- 
tinctive flavor of young corn. The can should be well 
filled (within three-eighths of an inch of the top) and 
the contents should weigh about 21 ounces. If packed 
in “Maryland style,” the kernels should be separate 
and the brine nearly clear and the corn should weigh 
not less than 13.5 ounces exclusive of the liquor. 


Standard: The corn should be reasonably tender, 
fairly bright color or slightly brown, and nearly free 
from silk, bits of cob, or husk. The flavor should be 
characteristic of young sweet corn. The can should 
be well filled. If packed in “Maryland style” part of 
the kernels may be somewhat hardened and the brine 
a little cloudy.” 


JUDGING QUALITY 


As a means of getting uniformity in grading, a 
score card system has been evolved in Minnesota which 
has worked so satisfactorily there that it is being 
followed in other places. It is simple, arbitrary val- 
ues being given to the various qualities in what is 
accepted as a close approximation to their relative 
importance. It at least affords an orderly and good 
working guide. It is said that the effect has been to 
materially raise the average quality of the corn packed 
in the state. In 1908, when such a scheme was pro- 
posed at a general canners’ convention it was rejected 
as tending to standardize a product instead of encour- 
aging the packer to exercise his individuality. 

The grading system is based upon the following 
points which are given the values indicated: 


25 
Consistency .............. 20 
Freedom from silk, cob, etce...... 15 
General 10 
5 
Cut 5 


The higher values are given to those qualities 
which are of the greatest importance and which are 
dependent upon each other and the smaller values to 
those points which count chiefly in appearance in a 
well prepared product. A product which will score 
between 90 and 100 points is graded Fancy; one be- 
tween 80 and 90 points as Extra Standard; and be- 
tween 70 and 80 as Standard. 


~~ ‘The point upon which differences of opinion most 
often arise is that of consistency, and this can be 
cleared up by means of laboratory tests. Starch and 


residue are the two factors which are dominant in 
determining this quality, and the starch is about five 
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BLISS 


Portable Adding Machine HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
$ 1 OO Pays for itself with the time and CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
money it saves you on all the gen- 

“Bliss” No. 225 Gang Slitters 

Easy Terms thts They cut ‘‘dead-true’’ guaranteed 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. The reason these machines are | 

6463 Second Blvd. Detroit, Michigan. standard in practically ony OM 
— shop in the country, is that they 


have made good on every job they 
have been called on to do, and in 
every instance the result was 
**dead-true cuts.”’ 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


Their use means economy in 
subsequent operations in can 
making. Over 1200 in operation. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md, 


For a Better . Kook-More Koils 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 

Improved Brush Finishers 
give the raw stock 
a soaking and pre- Indiana Gedine Tables 
liminary wa sh. Indiana Corn Shakers 
This is most effect ainininees 
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by the use of the — Pp Who Can’t Sell 
Chili Sauce Now ? 
ank. 


INDIANAPOLIS This machine pre- 
Indiana Continuous Pumpkin pares the raw stock 
Wilters, so perfectly, so eco- 
scsi Cypress Tanks nomically,you can't 
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times as prominent as the residue. The starch is 
determined chemically and the percentage so obtained 
is multiplied by five and added to the percentage of 
fiber, the latter being determined by washing a sample 
on a 3/32-inch sieve. The total of the addition of the 
two percentages will be between 100 and 110 for the 
best consistency, above 110 for that which is a little 
too heavy, and below 100 for that which is too thin. 


A new method of determining consistency, based 
upon the use of a viscosimeter has been proposed by 
Mr. Charles J. Meister.* The values which he obtains 
are only relative in that one batch of corn may be 
compared with another. Its advantage lies in that it 
is fairly simple and gives a definite standard of meas- 
urement for comparing different lots of corn. The 
description of the apparatus and the method of using 
it is as follows: 


Stormer Viscosimeter Adapted to Measuring the Viscosity of 
Canned Corn. 


“The apparatus which is shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph consists of a Stormer viscosimeter, 
which is a standard piece of chemical equipment. This 
instrument is used for determining the viscosity of 
various liquids, but, so far as is known, it has never 
been applied to canned corn. At the top of the instru- 
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* Recording Corn Consistency. 
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ment and to the left a dial records the revolutions of 
the cylinder just below it. At the right, suspended by 
a cord, is a weight which is fastened to a reel at the 
axis of a large wheel at the top of the instrument. 
This large wheel is geared to the axis of the cylinder. 

The can of corn shown in the picture just below 
the cylinder is first allowed to stand at room tempera- 
ture for several hours so that it is very close to 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Temperature causes a variation in 
the consistency, so it is very necessary that all deter- 
minations be run at the same temperature in order that 
all results will be comparable. After the can of corn 
has reached the desired temperature, it is shaken well, 
opened and stirred well with a spoon. The can is then 
placed on the platform, as in the picture, and raised 
until the top of the cylinder is half an inch below the 
surface of the corn. At this stage, the hand on the 
dial should be about five points below zero, or at about 
95. The reel at the top of the large wheel should be 
turned until the weight is raised as high as possible. 
After this has been done, the instrument is started by 
turning the trigger at the right of the large wheel. As 
the cylinder starts to revolve in the corn, the hand on 
the dial will approach zero. At the instant the hand 
reaches zero, a stop watch is started. This is allowed 
to run unmolested until the hand makes one complete 
revolution, and as it passes the zero mark the second 
time one hundred revolutions have been made by the 
cylinder immersed in the corn, and the watch should 
then be stopped. Thus, we have measured the length 
of time required for the cylinder with the above weight 
to make one hundred revolutions in a certain can of 
corn of a definite consistency. This instrument is sold 
with a one hundred and fifty gram weight, which was 
found to be too light for use on corn of the average 
consistency. In our experimental work we had a series 
of weights made up as follows: 150 grams, 300 grams, 
450 grams, 600 grams, 750 grams, and 1,000 grams. 
We tried to find one weight which could be used for 
all variations of consistency. It was finally decided 
that 750 grams would fill these requirements. When 
the cylinder makes one hundred revolutions in less 
than seven or eight seconds, the corn is so thin that it 
would be called sloppy. When the corn is so thick 
that the cylinder will not turn using this weight, it is 
too heavy for the trade in any locality, especially as 4 
fancy corn. 

We have been using this instrument at our plants 
for the past few years and find that at 70 degrees, 
using a 750-gram weight, if one hundred revolutions 
are made in around six seconds, the corn is too thin 
for good fancy quality. If it takes fifteen to twenty- 
five seconds, we call it medium consistency. If forty 
to sixty seconds are required, the corn is considered 
heavy. Seventy-five to one hundred is very heavy, 
and above this is too thick to be sold as fancy corn 
unless on special order. There are some buyers who 
require an extremely heavy consistency for their label. 
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‘*The Finest Single Spindle Closing Machine Ever Built’’—— 


Says one of the country’s largest Sanitary canmakers after a 
full season’s tryout of a number of AMSCO-JUNIORS in his 
customers’ plants. AMSCO-JUNIORS, during the past year, 
have made friends wherever they have been installed, all over 
this country and Canada, in every kind of packing plant. 
They turn out such beautiful seams, they have proven so reli- 
able and economical, they operate so smoothly and with such 
precision that every user is enthusiastic. We are enthusiastic 


about AMSCO-JUNIOR, too, and so will you be when you 


see it. 
Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts this season. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CIT 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO—LONDON 7 
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The principle involved in the operation of this ap- 
paratus is the brake effect on the cylinder when im- 
mersed in liquids of low or high viscosity. In a thin 
liquid the cylinder will spin quite easily and it will 
only take it a few seconds to make one hundred revo- 
lutions. If the substance to be tested is a thick, heavy 
mass, it will hold back on the cylinder and cause it to 
revolve very slowly. When the cylinder is revolving 
so slowly that it is just moving, it will take four to 
five hundred seconds for one hundred revolutions.” 

The test is far more delicate than the spoon test 
and yet is so simple that little experience is needed 
to make it. It is made a day or two after the packing 
and again upon shipping and a record kept of the kind 
best suited to various customers in the different sec- 
tions of the country. 


THE END. 


AS THE GOVERNMENT SEES CANNERS’ CROPS 


By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, August 25, 1927. 


OTES from canners quoted from August 15 condi- 
N tion schedules. The condition of the several crops 

as reported and compiled in this office will be 
found below. 

ARKANSAS: Too much rain. Tomatoes are rot- 
ting and vines rusting. First picking badly damaged. 

Rain the past two weeks has caused tomato vines to 
shed their blossoms and ripe fruit to rot. If rain con- 
tinues a few days, production will be cut 50 per cent. 

Continued rains and cloudy weather have cut yield 
per acre of tomatoes. 

CALIFORNIA: Tomato crop very spotted and 
hard to estimate at this time. 

CONNECTICUT: Aphis and continuous rains are 
injuring the crops. 

DELAWARE: Tomatoes look good and expect 
above the average yield. Will not start picking much 
before September 1. 

Tomato vines fairly good. Rains have been a little 
hard and have washed the blossoms too much. 

ILLINOIS: Tomato crop three weeks late. Beans 
were badly damaged by heavy rain in May, necessitat- 
ing replanting, and the second planting is only half a 
stand. 

INDIANA: Corn is 10 days later than last year. A 
very poor stand. Stalks are tasseling short. 

The tomato crop generally over the state has made 
wonderful progress, with a good crop in prospect, 
though still somewhat delayed, particularly in southern 
part of the state. Usually the second hand of bloom is 
lost by heavy rain storms in July, whereas this year 
the fruitage is very heavy. 

The last rains have done the tomato crop much 
good, and it looks as though we might have an average 
crop. 


IOWA: Stand of corn poor. It is very dry and 


there has been light frost in spots. Ground very dry. 
Corn wormy and small, so far. 

Rain was slow in coming at the right time, but 
finally arrived, and conditions have improved. We had 
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some hail in July, which helped to reduce the expected 
yield of corn. 

Corn is three weeks late on account of cool, dry 
weather. Nights are cold. 

- MAINE: Corn is late, but stand is good and with 
favorable conditions should get a good yield. 
Poor stand of peas on account of wet planting sea- 

Quality good. 

Beans: Good condition, but due to heavy fog and 
rains for the past few days it is impossible to tell what 
the outcome will be. Rather free from anthracnose, 
but fear development during the damp spell. Yield fair. 

The bean crop is of very fine quality, yielding well 
and free from rust to date. The corn crop has grown 
remarkably in the past month, due to warm weather 
and plenty of moisture, and looks as though it would 
mature earlier than last year and yield well. 

MARYLAND: Rain hurt tomato crop badly in this 
locality (Somerset county). 

Beans yielded very poorly on early plantings. Late 
crop is better. Corn does not look promising. Early 
crop too irregular and late corn too late to produce sat- 
isfactory crop unless weather is most favorable. Corn 
has done well the past month. Tomatoes are excellent, 
but heavy storms are causing concern (Harford 
County). 

Tomatoes two to three weeks late. Not good in 
this section. No fruit on the vines (Caroline County). 

MICHIGAN: Tomato plants are small, due to cool 
nights and dry winds from the north. Corn is two feet 
high and tasseling out. 

Very dry. Cabbage heading small, and if we do 
not have rain tonnage will be light. No cabbage ready 
to cut before September 1. 

MINNESOTA: It is very dry and corn and cabbage 
crops are backward. 

MISSOURI: Tomatoes started well, but too much 
rain has caused them to rot and they are not fruiting. 

Continued rain would reduce the tomato crop ma- 
terially, as they are starting to rot now. 

NEW JERSEY: Tomatoes are in fine condition 
(Gloucester County). Due to the dry weather in June 
and part of July, the setting of potatoes was very poor, 
and lately the rains have damaged the blooms (Atlantic 
County). 

NEW YORK: String beans very poor. Vines do 
not seem to grow. Corn very late, some of it possibly 
too late. Beets look very fair.” 

NORTH CAROLINA: Snap bean crop almost a 
complete failure. 

OHIO: Weather very cold and corn not advancing. 
Nights cold. Corn not doing very well. Fields are spot- 
ted and uneven, and something is working on the roots. 
The crop is late. 

Nights are too cool and pickle vines are very small. 
Estimate 50 per cent crop with fairly favorable 
weather. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Sweet corn is in very poor 
condition and will hardly be 40 per cent normal. This 
season the early beans were hardly 50 per cent of nor- 
mal in this section. There were some late beans plant- 
ed, but they are being retarded by cold weather (York 
County). Tomatoes badly damaged by hail. 

TENNESSEE: Rains are ruining early tomatoes. 
Late crops looking fairly good, but very late. 

Growers are complaining of rot on bloom end of 
tomatoes, developed in dry weather in July. August 
has been seasonable. 
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BALTIMORE.CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 


YEAR 1927-1928 
OPricans HIGH GRADE | 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. : H RMOMETERS 
Secretary, Harry Imwol 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 


Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
Lamble, R. E. Roberts, C. J. 
Schenkel, H. Steele, J. O 
Langrall, C. B. Torsch. 


For all Canning Purposes. j 
All Makes of Thermometers | 


Arbitration Committee. J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, } 
J. W. Schall, Herbert C. Rob- | Repaired. 
erts. 
Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 


Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard B. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 


» derson, R. H. Coope 

Legislation Committee, Cc. Burnet Torsch, 

5 ham, Albert 

E. Robinson, Geo. Phillips, 

Thos. L. North, Shriver. 
Claims Committee, Steele, Lang- 


rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
aoe. W. Wagner, Chris 


Brokers Committee, Ha Imwold, Henry Flem- | 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, A. % acer E. 
B. Langrall, B. Stockham. 

Hospitality Committee, A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
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John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
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Write For Prices. 


Phila. Thermometer Co. 
915 Filbert Street, 


Gibb PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

& Publicity Committee, ‘aee I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
i Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 

Ceunsel C. John Beeuwkes. 

Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 


Viner FEEDER with Distributor 


On Every Viner Is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its 
beaters are obliged to work on heavy mats or 
bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, there- 
fore, essential to best results. 


Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distri- 
buter are the only feeders that thoroughly separ- 
ate the vines. The savings effected, over the , 
use of any other viner feeder, are so large that 
it is not unusual to hear pea packers say that 
Ideal Viner Feeders more than save their cost 
each season. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO., 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of VINERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 
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Canada and France 
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VIRGINIA: Tomato crop badly damaged by blight 
in Westmoreland County, although there are many 
bumper crops in this immediate vicinity. 

Botetourt County: Conditions are very unfavor- 
able here at present. Too much rain. Vines not setting 
fruit and the first setting rotting badly. 

Bedford County: Have started canning tomatoes. 
The best crop Bedford County has ever had. Plenty of 
rain and the vines are loaded with fruit of good quality. 

WISCONSIN: Weather has been too cold and the 
pickle crop is delayed three weeks. 

Peas are much better this week, but very much in 
need of rain. Packing nearly over. 

Sweet corn three weeks late and suffering badly 
from lack of moisture. 

Corn looks pretty good in this section, but it re- 
quires a solid month of ideal weather to make a good 
crop. 

It will be necessary that frost holds off until nearly 
October if we get sweet corn. Last year at this time 
we were ready to start.canning, and even with favor- 
able weather from now on we will not start for at least 
three weeks. Same is true of beets. 

Central Wisconsin is now suffering from drouth, 
and the weather is unseasonably cold. All crops are 
backward. 

Corn needs rain badly. With best of weather can- 
not make more than half a crop. Same applies to cab- 
bage. 


TOMATO PROSPECT IN ARKANSAS-MISSOURI 


E have lifted out of the ordinary crop reports 
W one from our good friend, J. P. Harris, secretary- 

treasurer of the Ozark Canners Association, a 
canner of long experience, and in position to speak au- 
thoritatively of crops and conditions. It is important 
to have the proper idea of the tomato conditions in the 
Ozark sections, because this is one of the prime produ- 
cers of canned tomatoes in the country. 

Writing under date of August 25th, Mr. Harris 
says: 

“In our opinion the Ozarks will not produce more 
than 60 per cent of last year’s pack; some well-posted 
canners put it as low as 50 per cent. 

Continual rains kept the ground wet and the toma- 
toes would rot before getting ripe, the polen would be 
washed out of the blooms, which would wither and drop 
off, thus preventing a second or late crop. 

We usually are in operation until frost, the aver- 
age date of which in this latitude is October 18. This 
year canning will virtually be at an end by September 
15th. In fact, there will not be much after September 
5th; many fields are bare of fruit right now. Present 
prospects indicate the shortest canning season in the 
history of the Ozarks.” 


CROP ACREAGE AND CONDITIONS IN TRI- 
STATES 


OHN S. DENNEE, Agricultural Statistician for 
Maryland, under date of August 26th has reported 
on the two staple crops, corn and tomatoes, as 

follows: 
Tomatoes for Canning—Area planted this 
year 34,410 acres; last year, 37,000 acres; in 1925, 
49,000 acres. Yield indicated this year by August 
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* 1 condition 3.9 tons per acre. Indicated produc- 
tion, 134,200 tons. Last year, 88,800 tons; in 1925, 
249,000 tons: 

Sweet Corn—Area planted this year, 21,930 
‘acres; last year, 28,850 acres; two years ago, 42,- 
820 acres. Yield indicated this year by August 1 
condition, 2 tons per acre. Indicated production 
this year, 43,900 tons, against 63,500 last year, 
and 115,000 tons two years ago.” 


We saw this week figures on the corn acreage in 
the Tri-States section that were put out after a careful 
computation and considered absolutely correct, and 
these make interesting reading and comparison at this 


time. These figures are as follows: 

1925 1926 1927 

Corn Acres Acres Acres 
40,699 35,365 27,310 
Shoe 13,134 7,007 6,256 
Country Gentleman... 2,541 1,950 1,540 
Golden Bantam.......... 175 150 125 
56,549 44,472 35,231 


This refers entirely to the acreage as you will note, 
but when you add to this considerably reduced acreage 
a yield equalling hardly more than 50 per cent of nor- 
mal, it makes the corn situation in Maryland a very 
strong one. This low yield is not based on estimates 
entirely, but is taken from experiences so far developed 
in the canning up to date. The canners on the average 
have found that they are cutting hardly more than half 
the normal number of cases. Corn canners are much 
worried over the season’s outlook, and rightly so. 


KRAUT PACKERS MEET SEPTEMBER 9th. 


Clyde, Ohio, August 23, 1927. 
HIS is to advise that there will be a meeting of the 
National Kraut Packers Association held at the 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, on Friday, Sep- 
tember 9th, 1927. The open meeting will be called to 
order at 10 A. M., Eastern standard time. Closed meet- 
ing for members only will be announced in the morning, 

to be held later that day. 

Matters of interest to the industry will be handled 
at these meetings. Every member is urged to attend. 
Blank crop report is enclosed. This report should 
reach us not later than September 7th. Under remarks 
write fully also crop condition in other localities than 

your own. B. E. BABCOCK, President. 


NOW THE JOHN J. STAUB BROKERAGE CO. 


HE industry will learn with interest that the well- 

known brokerage firm of Staub-Richardson Co., 

of Waukesha, Wis., has been changed, and is now 
known as the John J. Staub Brokerage Company. Big 
John Staub and little “Bob” Richardson were familiar 
figures at all canners’ conventions, and played import- 
ant roles in the pea canning market particularly. 

This separation has been pending for sometime, 
and is due to a divergence of opinion on policy, we un- 
derstand. Both boys are very popular, and we may 
expect to see them each continue along their accus- 
tomed lines. They are both hustlers, and the industry 
needs such men. Good luck and success to both of 
them—John Staub in his announced new company, and 
happy “Bob” Richardson in whatever he is undertaking. 
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CANNING NEWS AND NOTES 


What’s doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, 
changes etc. 


New Grape Fruit Packer 


Mr. 8S. S. Goffin, 609 East First street, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, for the past fifteen years a packer of 
shrimp and oysters, is now busy with this work and 
has planned further to pack at least fifty to seventy 
thousand cases of grape fruit this fall. Some new 
equipment will be necessary to handle this product. 


New Cannery 


The equipment of a fruit and vegetable cannery 
will be undertaken by Mrs. George Betz, Albion, Mich., 
who has decided to go into this business on a large 
scale. Products that will be handled other than corn 
and stringless beans are not definitely decided. 


Gervas Builds Warehouse 


The Gervas Canning Company, whose plant is 
located in Eagle street, Fredonia, N. Y., is erecting a 
large warehouse at the north side of the property, 
made necessary by the constantly increasing business 
of the concern. The new building is two stories in 
height and 30 by 100 feet in ground dimensions. It is 
of frame factory construction and is separated from 
the main plant by a heavy fire wall. 

The Gervas Canning Company is but ten years of 
age, having been formed in 1917 and the present plant 
erected in 1919. The company has enjoyed a prosper- 
ous business since the beginning and has grown stead- 
ily. 

New Cannery . 


Licking Products Company, with a capitalization 


of $10,000, has been granted a charter to operate a 
cannery at Newark, Ohio. 


A HUNGER STRIKE 


Tender-hearted May—Why, the poor little moth! 
What killed him? » 

Fay—Starved to death. He got shut in yesterday 
with nothing to eat except Flossie’s bathing suit. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


A Unit or A Canning Plant’ 
& BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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SAFETY 


First, last and always. 


Make sure you have enough fire insurance 
before a fire occurs. 
late. 


After a fire it is too 


During the pack your values subject to 
loss by fire are too great for you to take 
chances with inadequate protection. The 


only safe course is to have full insurance 
coverage. 


Watch your increasing values and _ in- 
crease your insurance proportionately. 


You can do this most economically with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where for ninteen years the net cost of 
insurance has averaged $6.20 per thou- 
sand less than the usual insurance com- 
pany premiums. 


Write or wire for the additional protec- 


tion you need to cover your increased 
values. 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 


155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Wanted and For Sale. 
This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 
SITUATION WANTED—Successful executive, sales manager, 
For Sale—Machinery with long commericil exp»rience and wide acquaintance among 
Who'esale Grocers and Brokers, desires permanent connection with 
FOR SALE— 


1 used No. 10 ‘““‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 ‘““BUFFALO’”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ‘““BUFFALO’’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Several Rival and Eureka Hand Apple 
Parers also Ranger Power Parers. 
Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One Exhauster to handle No. 1, 2 and 3 
cans, and one Sprague Hand-pack Filler. 
Address Box A-1518 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE-—Site for cannery; 3 acres ground, large 
building 50 x 150 with additional storage units 50 x 75 and 
office. R. R. siding and electric power. Located between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Ideal location and conditions 
for cannery without competition. Prosperous farming 
section. Opportunity to buy at low figure. 

Address Box A-1517 care of The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Partner 


PARTNER WANTED—Maen experienced in canning 
operations. Must qualify to take full charge. Full acreage 
guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. Some capital re- 
quired. Investigate. 

Michigan Refining and Preserving Co., Menominee, Mich. 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Chemist and production manager. 
Ten years experience in Tomato Cateup, Puree, Pulp, Spaghetti and 
Pork and Beans. 
Address Box B-1510 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WAN TED—A New York fruit and vegetable packer 
wants positi»n as Superintendent {with some firm in West or Middle 
West. References. 

Address Box B-1520 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—I wish to make permanent connections 
with a canner of Peas and corn. : 

Have had several years experience with canneries and am 
thoroughly acquainted with all the latest up to date machinery and 
installing of same; immediately available. 

Address Box B-1512 care of The Canning Trade. 


responsible Manufacturer or Canner. 
old, in vigorous health. 
market. 


Cultured, Christian, 43 years 
Can furnish A references any important 


Address Box B-1515 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Established canner of mushrooms has opening for 
superintendant who can take charge of production. Experience on 
line of canning mushrooms not necessary, but must be a man of 
ability, moral integrity and dependable, whose references subject to 
investigation. This cannery runs about eight months of the year, 
with arrangements possible for the other four. State fully past ex- 
perience and salary expected. 

Address Box B-1516 care of The Canning Trade. 


If It’s Used In A Cannery, 
Sprague-Sells It! 


Complete Canning Equipment 
for 
Tomatoes Pumpkin 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 
And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


Corn Peaches 


LARGE volume business enables us to 
build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 


price as just ordinary machines. 


{ Write today for our “new” 
General (Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 
Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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How To Buy _. 
And Sell 
Canned Foods 


By 
J. A. LEE 
Completely revised and up-to-date. 


2np EDITION 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 
the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found anywhere else, and is 
from the pen of a life long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 
are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


For The Wholesaler 


_ Every step of buying and hand- 
ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tke 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
pe the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


For The Broker 


For the Canned Foods Broker 
this book is almost indispensible, 
as he will realize upon a reading 
of it. It describes his mission and 


defends him against unjust charges, 
the while it coaches him in his duty 
and obligation to both seller and 
buyer. And it will give him a 
“working knowledge” of the goods 
he handles daily, such as he cannot 
get elsewhere. 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6x9 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Advantages of ¢ bu. ham- CA N PRI CE S 


pers over field crates : 
—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 
—Fruits and vegetables carry better 


1927 Prices 


SWING’S 5 HAMPERS 


ARE BEST QUALITY. 


Give usa chance to prove The American Can Company announces 
siiaiatagronnta the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
Send us an inquiry. its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
‘ Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
RIDGELY, MD. 
ro > 0 — 0 of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 
C AN S Sanitary cans, lithograph- 
ed or plain—for all your 
WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 
64.08 
—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 
200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Landreth’s | Garden Seeds 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery 
after the 1927 crop is harvested, write us for prices for any 
variety, in any quantity, for any date of shipment, and we 
will be glad to quote you. 
If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and 
Summer, please give us the opportunity of quoting. 

Business founded 143 years ago. 


D. Landreth Seed 


BRISTOL, PA. 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. INC. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 

Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U.S. A. 


= — 


COLONIAL BOY COPYRIGHTED 


0] 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (uniess 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
may take less for a personal reason, 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: + 

New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 

Balto. 

White Mammoth, No. 

Peeled, No. 
Large, No. % 
Peeled, NO. 
Medium, No. 2%,...... 
Small, No. 2% 

Green Mammoth, No. 2% 
Small No. 2% hat 

Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 a 

Green, Mam., No. 1 sa. ecco 3040 

BAKED BEANS} 

Plain, No. 1 -55 
No. 2 
No. 3 

In Sauce, 18 0z 75 
No. 2 .80 
No. 3 1.40 
No. 10 4.50 


ataen, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 > 00 
Cut Green, No. 10 4.75 

Sta. Who. Gr. "No. 2... 
Std. Who. Gr. 5 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 2..... 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 10 “ 
Limas, Fancy Green, NO. 
Std. Green, No. : 
Std. White & Green, No. 2........ 1.20 


Std. White & Green, No. 10... ..... 
Soaked, No. 2 -85 
Red Kidney, Std. NO. 

Std. No. 10 4.50 
BEETSt 
Baby, No. 2 
12-15, No. 2 1.15 
10-12, No. 3 1.50 
Cut, No. 2 .90 
Cut, No. $ 1.15 
Whole, No. 10 4.00 
Sliced, No. 10 4.75 
CARROTSt{ 

St@. Sliced, NO. 

Diced, No. 10 4.50 
CORNt{ 
Exvergreen, NO. -90 

oOo Co -90 

B. Co .95 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.05 

F.O B. Co 1.00 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. 1.15 

©. B. Co -90 
Ex. Std. No. 2 1.00 

O. B. Co 
Standard, Split, NO. 1.00 

Split No. 10 3.25 


MIXED VEGETABLESt{ 
Standard, No. 2. 
No. 10 


Fancy, No. 2 
No. 10 ; 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 
Standard, No. 2 
o. 10 


No. 2 Sieve, 
3 mere. No. 


No “4 No. 
EF. ©. B: Co 


No. 5 Sieve, No. 2..... 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 1 wis 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 10... ae 

Std. No. 4 Sieve, -65 
Ex. Std. No. 2 Sieve, No. 1.80 
Fancy Petit Pois. No. 1a... 1.00 


PUMPKIN¢ 
Standard, No. 3 


No. 10 3.25 
Squash, No. 8 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 


Balto. N. Y. 

SAUERKRAUT? 

Standard, No. 2. -90 1.00 
No. 2% 1.10 1.20 
No. 3 1.15 1.30 
No. 10 3.75 4.25 

SPINACH{ 

Standard, No. 2 -90 1.05 
No. 2% 135 1.30 
No. 3 1.45 1.40 
No. 10 5.00 4.50 

SUCCOTASH} 

Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.... 1.20 -40 

(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes)... 1.17% ....... 

Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas). ....... -30 

SWEET POTATOES} 

Standard, No. 2 
No. 2% 410 
No. 3. 1.20 1.15 
No. 10 4.00 3.75 

TOMATOES} 

Fancy, 3, £.0.D. Commit 
No. 3, f.o.b. County... 

No. 10, f.o.b. County... 
Std. No. 
No. 2% 
No. “10 

Std., No. 1 -47% 

No. 2 By -90 
No. 2% 

No. 
F. 6 1.315 1.35 

No. 

TOMATO PUREE 

Std. No. 1, Whole Stock -65 
No. 10, Whole Stock. 3.25 3.75 

Std. No. Trimmings. - 45 -60 
No. 10, 3.00 3.40 

Canned Fruits 

APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 

Maine, No. 10. natea 3.50 

Michigan, No. 10. asus 3.50 

New York, No. 10. ana aa 

Pa., No Out 3.25 

Md., No. 3 

APRICOTS* (California) 

Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 

Fancy, No. 2% 

BLACKBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 2. 1.35 1.45 
No. 3 ) 
No. 10 
INO. 3, 1:65 2.00 
No. 2, in Syrup 1.60 1.90 

BLUEBERRIESS§ 

Maine. No. 2 
No. 10 13.00 11.75 

CHERRIES§ 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2........ e 40 1.60 
White Syrup, 1.96 

Red Pitted 13.00 13.25 

California Standard 2\s.... 2.50 
Fancy, No. 2% ee 

GOOSEBERRIESS§ 

Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 
No. 10 5.00 5.50 

PEACHES§ 

California Wo, 1.90 
Choice, a 2.05 
Fancy, Ne ae 2.40 

Extra Sliced Ye iow, x 1.20 

White, No. 2....... 1.50 

m...7 ‘Standard White, No. 3...... 1.75 1.90 

Standard Yellow, NO. 1.40 1.55 


Yellow, No. 3 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3...... 1.85 


****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
but these prices _epennnat the general market at this date. 

(8) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 
column headed N. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. 


. indicates f. o. b. factory. 
CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Balto. N. Y. 

Seconds, Yellow, No. 1.35 1.50 

Pies, Unpeel ed, Ne,. $...... 
Peeled, No 
Peeled, No. 10 4.00 4.25 

PEARS§ 

No. 2, in Water... 1.15 
No. 1.30 1.55 

No. 3, in Syrup tisedseacdeansddaascdecennas 1.65 

Stas., No. 2, in Syrup.......... 

California, Bartletts, Std., 2%...... 2.15 
Choice 
Fancy 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2.......1.75 
Grated, Extra, No. 
Sliced, Extra Std., No. 2........ 
Grated, Extra Std., 

Hawaii Sliced, No. 2%.... 
Sliced, No. 2... 2.15 
Sliced, Std., No. 1.75 
Grated, Extra, No. 2 2.00 


Crushed, "Extra, No. 7.25 11.50 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10.......... 2.75 
Porto Rico, 10 
RASPBERRIES* 
Black, Water, No. 2.......... 
Red, Water, No. 2....... 
Black Syrup, 


Red, Water, No. 10........... 

Preserved, 

Preserved, No 

Extra, Preserved, 2.3 

Standard, Water, No. 10........ 

FRUITS -FOR SALAD* 

Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
No. 10s 14.75 13.90 

Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
10 oz. 1.00 1.10 
17 oz. 1.35 1.45 
18 oz. 1.45 1.55 

Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.40 1.65 

LOBSTER#* 

Flats, 1 lb. cases, 4 doz... 
% Ib. cases, 4 dOZ...0...... 4.40 
Ib. Cases, 4 2.40 

OYSTERS* 

Standards, 4 oz 1.30 1.45 
5 oz. 1.40 1.55 
8 oz. 2.50 2.70 
10 oz. 2.75 3.00 

Selects, 6 Oz 2.25 2.45 

SALMON 

Red Alaska, 2.85 3.00 
Flat, No. 

Cohoe, Tall, ‘No. 1 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.55 1.60 

Fiat, 

Chums, ran” 1.50 1.45 

SHRIMP* 

Wet, No. 1, Large 2.00 1.75 

SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 

F. O. B. Eastport, Me., '26 pack 

¥% Oil, Keyless 4.90 3.50 

¥% Tomato, Carton Out 75.10 

Oil, Key, Carton 75.10 

% Mustard, Keyless..... 73.00 

per case... 716.00 
Oval, No. . 75.00 

TUNA PISHGalifornia, per Case 

White, 4s 7.00 

White, %s 15.00 

White, 1s 23.50 

Blue Fin, %s 7.00 

Striped, ‘Ys 6.75 


N. ¥. af 
3.00 
3.05 
-65 
.80 
1.45 
-85 
.80 
1.60 
4.50 
1.00 
Out 
2.00 
180 
1.05 
4.75 
5.00 
1.10 oe 
4.50 
1.20 , 
5.00 
0 
1.20 
3.60 
1.00 
.85 
-95 
1.10 
3.60 
1.30 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Most Canners Busy—The Conditions in Wisconsin— 
Good Weather Has Helped Canners in This 
Section—Low Prices Forced on Tomatoes— 

The Price Changes. 


LL BUSY—It would seem that the canners 

A everywhere are so busy they can pay little at- 

tention to anything else than getting the prod- 

ucts into the cans. But we learn that they are being 

very careful as to the quality this season, and that is 
the best thing they could do. 

The condition of the canning progress and of the 
market feelings, in many sections, is so well covered 
by others in this issue that we believe it might be to 
your advantage to take their views of this important 
question rather than ours, if only for a change. Note, 
for instance, the report this week from the Ozarks, 
and note it well, especially you tomato canners. 

Then read with care the reports gathered by the 
Government and given this week, for they are a con- 
firmation of all we have been saying for the past two 
months, or since the crop planting time closed. These 
cover the whole range of canners’ crops and will, there- 
fore, interest every canner and you may rest assured 
the buyers will not miss the points made, for the buyers 
are as wide awake to the dangers in the canned foods 
situation as are the best posted canners, and a whole 
lot better informed than many of the less observing 
canners. 


And here is a report on the Wisconsin situation 
from an experienced broker, and the showing further 
strengthens the position we have maintained. This is 
from the John J. Staub Brokerage Company, at Wauke- 
sha, Wis., under date of August 25th: 


The canning of peas for this season is over, and we are 
pleased to say that nature took hold of the situation very beau- 
tifully and curtailed the pack in Wisconsin almost 50 per cent. 
Of course, the canners helped a great deal by reducing their 
acreage considerably. It is no longer necessary to estimate the 
pack; we find upon careful investigation that Wisconsin has put 
up less than six million cases of peas. This, with a very small 
surplus of last year’s peas, is surely not going to be enough to 
carry us through until the new pack comes in. Those of you 
who did not place future orders were not so fortunate this year 


because prices have advanced. The market is very firm, the 
packers are financially able to hold their stock, and, while there 
is no incentive to advance prices out of reason, the bidding on 
offerings has practically come to a close. We are listing below 
a set of prices on which we can book good, high-grade Wisconsin 
peas subject to prior sale: 


ALASKAS Sieve Fancy Ex. Stand. Stand 
1 $2.00 $1.50 ae 
“4 1.70 1.35 $1.20 
3 1.50 1.15 1.05 
1.05 1.00 
SWEETS Sieve Fancy Ex.Stand. Stand. 
1 $2.00 
2 1.75 
3 1.60 $1.30 
4 1.40 1.20 $1.10 
5 1.25 1.10 1.05 
Ung. 1.40 1.15 


The weather has been dry practically all summer. The bean, 
beet and corn crops are late and have suffered intensively from 
lack of moisture. Last night the bean crop suffered quite a se- 
vere frost, and Wisconsin will be through packing within a few 
days. The corn, no doubt, will also suffer from this frost. If 
any buyer has not taken care of his requirements on peas, beans, 
beets or corn it behooves him to look into the matter promptly. 

In the Tri-States the weather has been warmer 
this week, and there have been a number of good rains, 
so that crop conditions look better as we write. The 
crop of tomatoes is coming in well, and is of good 
quality. The corn canners are not well pleased with 
the outlook as corn is cutting very light to the ton. 
Of course if the present warm spell continues we!] 
into September, with not too many rains, it will help 
everything. But the crops need this warmth and sun- 
shine, for it is a fact that it was so cold and cloudy 
that tomatoes would not ripen. This is the first touch 
of real weather we have had since the first of August, 
and one touch does not make a season by any means. 


HE MARKET—The forced selling of tomatoes, as 

f quickly as packed, by the financially weak can- 
ners, has wrecked the tomato market here. We 

were warned, and we warned you some weeks ago that 
there would be this kind of selling, and that prices 
would be driven down as low as 75c on 2’s, and that has 
come to pass. It is a crime that any such price was 
ever reached, and it would have been better for these 
poor canners to have stayed out of the business this 
year than to have packed and sold goods at such prices, 
because they mean losses and not profits. Of course 


they will retort that they hope to have some tomatoes 
later to sell at the better prices, and in that way get 
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out. That style of reasoning has been the curse of the 
canning industry since its beginning. Of course we 
know that some of these poor fellows have nothing 
whatever to do with such selling: their goods are sold 
for them, until their credits are made up and their 
backers feel safe, and then if there should be any 
goods over they may have a chance to sell them at 
proper prices. Explaining the trouble does not rid the 
market of its evil influences. 


On the other hand the Ozark canners, who are. 


ending up their tomato season more than a month 
ahead of time, have advanced their prices on these 
same No. 2 tomatoes to 85c, and they are anything but 
willing sellers at that price. All the rest of the world 
values its canned tomatoes higher than this Tri-State 
region, but that condition may change at any moment. 

In the market there have been some price changes 
but not a great many. No. 2 cut wax beans have ad- 
vanced to $1.15. No. 2 green limas have been reduced 
from $1.70 to $1.60. 

No. 2 standard shoepeg corn has advanced to $1.05 
and cream corn to 95c, with fancy shoepeg corn held 
at $1.15 as bottom. 

There has been a little readjustment of prices on 
peas, mainly in an upward direction. Peas are im- 
proving in all sections of the country and the time for 
low prices on them has passed, we believe, for another 
year at least. 

No. 3 sweet potatoes have been advanced to $1.20. 

In spite of the 75c price in the counties, made as 
we have explained by the weaklings, tomato prices in 
this city are hardening up and have moved up to $1.25 
for 3’s. Packers everywhere are not anxious sellers. 

There has been quite good inquiry for all sorts of 
canned foods, and most orders are for prompt ship- 
ment, showing the buyers are out of stock. More 
than this, buyers everywhere now realize the days of 
low prices on canned foods have passed, and they know 
that if they do not hurry and fill their requirements 
they can expect only to pay higher prices. The canner 
who is in position to hold his goods is fortunate because 
he is practically certain to get very much better prices 
on all of them a little later in the year. They will well 
repay carrying charges this time. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


In Most Items Market Stronger—Some Low Prices on 
Tomatoes—Corn Continues Strength—Peas Im- 
proving—Taking Coast Fruits—Salmon 
Pack Light—Tuna Short—String 
Beans Strong—Frost Danger. 

_ New York, Sept. 1, 1927. 

HE MARKET—With the exception of Southern 

tomatoes, canned foods markets last week were 

steady to stronger, with the outlook for fall busi- 
ness of satisfactory character. California fruits are 
being taken with more liberality, and jobbers are being 
warned against delaying confirmations too long, brok- 
ers declaring that it may be difficult, if not impossible, 
to get wanted assortments if buying action is deferred 
too long. Peas have worked into slightly firmer 
ground, corn is steady, and the general canned fish line, 
with the exception of sardines, is strong to higher. 
Tomatoes are still the “weak sister” of the list, softness 
being mainly in Maryland and Delaware. 
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Tomatoes—Selling pressure attributed to a desire 
on the part of some of the smaller packers to take in 
some ready money to carry them over the balance of 
the packing season has brought the market down to a 
level of 4714c for 1s, 75c for 2s, $1.15 for 3s, and $3.75 
for 10s, all f. 0. b. cannery. These prices are not being 
met by all sellers by any means, but for the time being 
represent “the market.” Buyers would like to believe 
that the current weakness is due to the fact that can- 
ners are anticipating a heavy pack, but are sensible 
enough to realize that the statistical position of the 
market is too strong for this to be a fact. A fair 
amount of business is going through at today’s prices, 
with the trade in most instances anticipating early 
advances. California tomatoes have taken a brace and 
Indiana packers are holding firm at their opening of 
95c on standard 2s and $1.25 for fancy quality. 

Corn—Southern standard corn, both old and new 
packs, continues held at an inside price of 90c, with 
some packers quoting 5c a dozen more. Western pack- 
ers are quoting an inside price of $1.00 per dozen at 
the canneries, and the Southern market is expected to 
— further in sympathy. Buying is fairly 

risk. 

Peas—Southern packs are working into firmer po- 
sition, with standard 4-sieve Alaskas ranging 85c to 
90c per dozen at canneries, up 5c from recent quota- 
tions. Western packers are now quoting the market at 
an inside price of $1.00 per dozen, cannery, for 5s 
sweets and 4s Alaskas, with business reported coming 
in at that figure. A maintenance of the $1.00 market 
in the West should send considerable Eastern buying 
to the Southern packers. 

California Fruits—Buyers are finding it a problem 
to locate packers, even among the smaller canning 
units, who will go below opening prices on any varie- 
ties, and the market appears to be definitely stronger. 
Pears, cherries, small fruits and apricots have been 
confirmed in fair volume, and buyers are beginning to 
revise their views on the canned peach outlook, and 
come in for supplies. California packers are still talk- 
ing a higher market. 

Salmon—With the pack of red Alaskas reported 
to be close to a million cases under the 1926 output, 
the market is strengthening, and the same holds true 
of pinks, which have also been a short pack. Leading 
canners are quoting Alaska red talls at $3.10 per dozen 
Coast, although some of the smaller packers are offer- 
ing at $3.00 per dozen. Pinks range $1.45 to $1.50 per 
dozen Coast, mainly the latter figure, and chums com- 
mand $1.45 per dozen Coast. A fair inquiry is mani- 
fest. Spot stocks are not large and quotations are 
well held. Some of the leading Alaska packers are ex- 
pected to make pro rata deliveries on their 1927 con- 
tracts. 

Tuma Short—The majority of the-Southern Cali- 
fornia packers continue withdrawn on tuna, owing to 
the short pack. A fair amount of business on new 
pack yellow and blue fin was booked at $12 for 1s, $6.50 
tor halves and $4.25 for quarters, while striped sold 
at $10.50 for 1s, $5.75 for halves and $3.75 for quarters. 

Pineapple—The market appears to have steadied 
somewhat and less is heard regarding price shading on 
new pack. Jobbers are neglecting the item for the time 
being, however, concentrating their attention to the 
California fruit and Alaska salmon situations. 

Stringless Beans—The market at Southern pack- 
ing points has stiffened a little. and $1.00 per dozen at 
the factory seems to be the inside on full quality stand- 
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ards, with packers of established brands getting 5c 
per dozen over this figure. Buying is rather routine 
at the moment. 

Covering on Beets—Advices regarding the pro- 
gress of the new pack of canned beets are exceedingly 
bullish. Many packers will neglect this vegetable en- 
tirely this year, while others will pack only a fraction 
of their usual outturn. The inside market on 3s ap- 
pears to be $1.05 per dozen at canneries on fancy cut, 
with 10s $3.50 to $3.75 per dozen. Private label dis- 
tributors are quietly booking stocks to cover their sea- 
son’s requirements. 

Sardines—Maine packers are having a poor season 
of it, and buyers are picking up small stocks wherever 
available. In the face of this situation, the market ap- 
pears to be rather sluggish, with prices of various 
packers showing some variance. This is probably due 
primarily to the broken assortments which the packers 
have to offer, however. 

Wary of Frosts—Some wholesale grocery canned 
foods buyers, who have been bearish on the canned 
foods outlook up to the present time, have come into 
the market during the past week, figuring that now is 
the psychological time to book. The market is nor- 
mally in the doldrums just prior to the Labor Day hol- 
iday, they point out, and business usually picks up ma- 
terially after that day, which seems to mark the end of 
the summer vacation season and the start of fall busi- 
ness. In addition, they declare, weather conditions 
this season have been so freakish and warm weather 
so infrequent that it would be surprising to see the 
principal canning sections hit by early frosts, which 
would cut materially into production. While buyers 
are willing to use the now-famous Associated Press 
yarn regarding the plentitude of canned foods as a bear 
argument when talking business with canners, they 
are too canny not to realize that actual market condi- 
tions are very much different from what they have 
been portrayed, and they are governing their actions 
accordingly. New York buyers seem to be behind job- 
bers in the rest of the country in their forward opera- 
tions, on the whole, but there are indications that they 
will rapidly catch up. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Canning Tomatoes in Indiana—Demand for Canned 
Peas Steady—Market for Canned Corn Firm— 
Tomato Yield Promises Well With Fine 
Quality—Canners Busy as Bees— 

Brokers Hard at Work—Items 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 2, 1927. 


HE canning of tomatoes has begun in Indiana and 

j the reports coming into this market are that the 
yield promises well and the quality of the fruit 

or vegetable, whichever you choose to call them, is very 
fine. Canners say that if frosts of a killing force will 


keep away until after September 25th, that by strenu- 
ous work and good warm ripening weather a fair pack 
can be made, enough to fill future orders on file, and 
possibly a little more. 


However, if a killing frost should come before the 
date mentioned, the tomato pack will be ruined and the 
canners will sustain a great loss and disaster. 
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The same conditions apply to the 1927 pack of 
canned corn. The canning period is very late, and as 
packing has just begun the prospect for early frost is 
a threatened danger which would prove very disas- 
trous to the canned corn output for 1927. 

Canned Peas—The demand from the wholesale 
grocers for canned peas is steady, and is largely for 
extra standard and fancy grades and small sizes, for 
they are cheaper proportionately than standard quali- 
ties and the larger sizes. I understand that canners 
in Wisconsin are short of standard grades and the 
larger sizes of peas, and in order to fill out their as- 
sortments of future sales and fill up cars are paying 
more for them than wholesalers are willing to pay. 
This situation will soon be at an end, however, as soon 
as canners supply their needs. 

There is a good demand for peas in No. 10 cans 
but the supply is small and there are very few in first 
hands. 

Canned Corn—The market for canned corn is firm 
and sellers are either indifferent or reluctant. Can- 
ners are generally inclined to push the price of stand- 
ard corn up to one dollar at cannery. Of course some 
can be still purchased at 90c, f. o. b. cannery, but that 
is the lowest price that seems to be named. The can- 
ning of corn has begun but has been confined to Golden 
Bantam variety principally so far. 

I have not heard of any packing of Evergreen 
variety yet. The market in the west for canned corn 
may be quoted at 90c for standard, $1 for extra stand- 
ard, and $1.20 to $1.25 for fancy Country Gentleman, 
all new pack, f. o. b. canneries, in the corn canning 
states of the central west. The output is at present 
at a critical or hazardous point, for here is a very late 
season and early frosts in September would ruin the 
prospects for an output. 

Canned Tomatoes—Some canning of tomatoes has 

been done in southern Indiana, but I have seen no 
samples. There are advices from canners however to 
the effect that the yield promises well and the quality 
so far is very fine. 
All now depends upon the postponement of killing 
frosts. The season is so late that canners should have 
at least a month and a half, or up to October 15, for 
complete ripening of the tomatoes on the vines and 
getting them into the cans. If killing frosts come early 
or before September 25th, the tomato crop will be 
ruined and the output will be disastrously small. — 

News Items—There were no visiting canners last 
week in Chicago. They are all at home at their plants, 
busy as bees in getting their products into the cans 
and answering telegrams and long distance telephone 
calls from their brokers, who are also at their offices 
gathering orders from the wholesalers for the new 
pack of canned foods. 
and brokers are returned from their vacations and are 
hard at work clearing their desks and making up for 
lost time. Brokers say that though there is no specu- 
lative trend on the part of the buyers, that they seem 
to have imbibed some confidence from the situation 
and to be disposed to “bite off larger chunks” than for 
some time past. They are talking thousand-case lots 
now rather than hundred-case lots, as they were some 
time ago. 

The Board of Directors of the Western Canners 
Association has voted to hold the eighty-sixth semi- 
annual convention of the Association at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, on Monday, November 28, and Tuesday, 
November 29, 1927. 
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The first session will be at noon luncheon on Mon- 
day, November 28, and the program will be continued 
during the afternoon and the next day, all sessions 
being held in the Crystal Room. 

A railroad rate of one and a half fares is assured 
from nearly all points and sections, as a rate will be 
in effect at the time for the International Live Stock 
Exposition, by which a round trip ticket can be pur- 
chased at the point of embarkation for one and a half 
fare. The rate is an open rate and anyone can use it. 

The program will be shorter than last time and 
snappy. Some able speakers will be on the program 
to lead discussion of important questions, and the time 
will be filled in by a round-the-table discussion in 
which practical canners and members of the Associa- 
tion will be asked and expected to participate. 

The meetings are open and all canned food dis- 
tributors are invited to attend and be present. 

It will be well for those who expect to attend to 
write to the office of the Western Canners Association, 
208 North Wells Street, Chicago, or to Hotel Sherman 
direct for reservation of rooms, as the International 
Live Stock Exposition usually attracts a large number 
of people to Chicago and reservations should be made 
at once. 

Brokers will find most of their canners present 
and canners will have an opportunity to meet and con- 
fer with their brokers from all parts of the United 
States. There is also usually a large attendance of 
Canning Machinery and Supply representatives, and 
the sessions of this centrally located association are 
great occasions for the coming together of the several 
branches of the great canning industry. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘*The Canning Trade.” 
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Nights Unusually Cool—Tomato .Crop Proves Disap- 
pointing—Canners Will Have Very Short Season— 
Some May Be Short on Futures—Canners 
Asking 85c¢ on 2’s—Bean Canning Over 
and Stocks Gone— Apple Almost 
Total Failure—Canners to Meet 


Springfield, Mo., Sept. 1, 1927. 


EATHER—The weather during the past week 

has been somewhat more favorable for the to- 

mato crop than for several weeks past. The 
rainfall in the district during the week was very lim- 
ited, except in the Fayetteville (Ark.) district, where 
a downpour of rain was reported on the 22nd. The tem- 
perature during the entire past week was much below 
normal, and the nights unusually cold for the month 
of August. 

Tomato Crop—The crop for this year is proving 
very disappointing, and a big.part of the fruit that 
formed on the vines has ripened and has been packed 
into cans. Some canners report that they will likely 
be through canning tomatoes for the season by Sep- 
tember 4th; other canners seem to think that they will 
be through canning for the season about September 
10th. Every canner, without exception, tells us that 
there are very few tomatoes left on the vines now. To- 
mato vines in numerous fields scattered throughout 
the district have no tomatoes on them, and have shed 
their leaves, having about the same appearance that 
tomato vines generally do after the middle of October. 
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Some of our canners refer to this condition as “wet- 
weather blight.” There has been a considerable quan- 
tity of tomatoes which have rotted on the vines. We 
think it is an indisputable fact that the tonnage yield 
of tomatoes, per acre, here in the Ozarks will be by far 
the lightest that has been experienced for many years. 
1926 Pack Tomatoes—There are just a few carload 
lots here and there scattered throughout our district. 
These few lots are now being held by the canners at 
the same prices ruling for new-pack tomatoes. 
New-Pack Tomatoes—Canners don’t seem inter- 
ested in confirming any sales unless it is possible to 
locate some canner who did not sell any futures and in 
such instances canners will only sell one or two car- 
lots, provided same is for prompt shipment. Scattered 
throughout the Ozark packing district one can find can- 
ners who seem somewhat in doubt about being able to 
pack sufficient tomatoes during the entire packing sea- 
son to enable the canner to fill his future sales in full. 
Some canners have been wise enough to see “the hand- 
writing on the wall,” and have gone out and bought 
tomatoes from other canners in order to protect their 
probable shortage. It is somewhat difficult to quote 
ruling market prices on new-pack tomatoes here in the 
Ozarks just at this time. Many canners have with- 
drawn all offerings, and they state they won’t be back 
in the market again until after packing season closes. 
While it might be possible to pick up here and there 
just a car or two of 1s and 2s standards at 50c and 80c 
factory points, we find there are other canners who 
would not confirm any sales on 2s standards for less 
than 85c per dozen. The pack of tomatoes in the 
Ozarks in No. 214 and No. 3 cans is very small, indeed, 
and we are quite certain that on these sizes there will 
not be anything like enough to supply the jobbing trade 
who buy all their tomatoes from the Ozark district. 
Nominal] quotations: No. 214 and No. 3 standards, 
$1.10 and $1.25 per dozen, factory points. There seems 
to be no surplus pack of tomatoes in No. 10 cans. Very 
few canners pack that size. Every canner with whom 
we have talked, without exception, is firm in his opion- 
ion that we are going to see some mighty high prices 
on canned tomatoes—probably before the end of the 


year, and surely before the starting of the packing sea- 
son 1928. 


Green Beans—The pack of this splendid food prod- 
uct seems to be about over in our district for this year. 
It is difficult to find any canner holding any unsold sur- 
plus. Present market prices on cut stringless green 
beans, No. 2 size, 90c to $1.00 dozen; No. 10 size (if 
obtainable), $4.75 dozen, f. o. b. factory points. 

Canned Apples—It seems very doubtful as to 
whether or not there will be any canned apples packed | 
in the Ozark district this year. The apple crop can be 
considered almost a total failure. 

Canners’ Meeting—The tomato canners of the 
Ozark packing district expect to hold a general meeting 
within the next few days. It is thought that there 
will be a good attendance at this meeting. The pur- 
pose of this meeting, so it appears, is to give every can- 
ner an opportunity to learn definitely of the big short- 
age in the pack of tomatoes here in the Ozarks this 
season, and perhaps do a little planning as to the mar- 


_ keting of any part of the pack which is unsold, and the 


market conditions in general. 

Bankrupt—The meeting of creditors of John H. 
Case, bankrupt, Marshfield, Mo., was held on the 25th 
of August. At this creditors’ meeting Mr. Roy Nelson 
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was unanimously elected trustee. 
of the bankrupt appear to be about $275,000, and we 
have found it very difficult to secure any definite in- 
formation as to the probable assets. The creditors 
have every confidence that Mr. Roy Nelson, trustee, 
will handle this bankrupt estate in the best manner 
possible and to the interest of all concerned. The pres- 
ent whereabouts of Mr. John H. Case, bankrupt, is still 
unknown. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 
The total liabilities 


Working to Capacity on Peas and Peaches—Good Vol- 
ume of Business at the New Prices—No Break 
in Prices—Prices of Apricots Vary— 
Pear Pack Lighter Than Last Sea- 
son — Light Holdings of 
Tomatoes. 
San Francisco, September 1, 1927. 


USY—Much activity is in evidence these days in 
B canned food circles, with canneries operating 

close to capacity on peaches and pears and with 
sales offices busy handling orders which are ordinarily 
booked in June and July. The season has been a late 
one all around in California, with crops ripening from 
two to three weeks later than usual and opening prices 
put out later than ever before. A splendid volume of 
business has been booked since the announcement of 
opening prices, although there has been no real rush to 
place orders. Some jobbers who were rather hard hit 
by last year’s experience, are still buying as they need 
stocks, but there are others who can see nothing in the 
situation other than higher values later on, and these 
are commencing to anticipate requirements quite fully. 
Some of the foreign interests are deferring purchases 
until a later date, evidently feeling that some of the 
smaller canning interests will eventually attempt to 
force sales, but so far there has been no break in prices. 
This year’s pack should prove of exceptionally fine 
quality, since canners are exercising extreme care in 
the selection of canning stocks, and in the case of 
peaches are handling no No. 2 fruit. 

Apricots—There seems to be a wider variation in 
prices on canned apricots than on any other varieties of 
California fruits, with just a little more pressure to 
sell. In general prices are lower than those of last year, 
although they are higher on a few of the best grades. 
The pack in the southern part of the state was propor- 
tionately higher than in the San Francisco Bay district 
and packers there have named lower prices than have 
Northern and Central California packers. The southern 
pack runs largely to the lower grades, however. 

Pears—tThe packing of pears is in full swing, and 
the output this year promises to be lighter than that of 
a year ago. There has been a splendid demand for the 
fruit for shipping purposes and returns to growers 
have been so satisfactory that efforts have been made 
to dispose of as much of the fruit in this manner as pos- 
sible. The crop in Oregon and Washington is light, so 
that the pack of this fruit should not be too large this 
year. 

Tomatoes——The steady demand for canned toma- 
toes during the past couple of months has whittled 
down spot stocks until these are comparatively light 
and interest on the part of buyers has been centered on 
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futures of late. The California tomato crop is coming 
on a little later than usual this year, owing to the cool 
weather, and the outlook is for a rather light pack. 

Figs in Wine—The recent announcement made by 
J. L. Craig, president of the California Fig Plantation 
Company, of Stockton, Cal., to the effect that figs would 
be packed in six brands of California wine this year, 
has beseiged the company with inquiries and requests 
for samples from every part of the country. Packing 
operations were to have been commenced early in Au- 
gust, but the lateness of the crop delayed plans and 
packing was not started until late in the month. The 
initial orders for the new product will keep the plant 
busy more than a month. 

Coast Notes—President William Timson, of the 
‘Alaska Packers Association, San Francisco, states that 
there will be no extension of time granted by the Gov- 
ernment to permit the salmon canners of Alaska to 
make up for the short pack made this year. While the 
run in Alaskan waters has been light, the reverse has 
been true on the Siberian coast, and a splendid pack has 
been made there. Quite a few salmon packers have al- 
ready disposed of this season’s entire output. 

The movement of canned salmon through Pacific 
Coast ports the first six months of the present year 
totaled 2,192,099 cases, according to figures compiled 
by the Pacific Canned Salmon Association. Puget Sound 
ports handled 1,728,744 cases; Astoria, 109,744 cases; 
Portland, 83,352 cases; San Francisco, 267,960 cases, 
and Rupert, 2,299 cases. These figures do not include 
salmon cf the new season’s pack. 

The unfortunate ending of the air race across the 
Pacific, from San Francisco to Honolulu, does not de- 
tract in the least from the splendid intentions and gen- 
erosity of James D. Dole, donor of the prizes. He made 
the offer to stimulate interest in aeronautics, and it was 
believed at the time that it would be several months 
before planes could be properly equipped and sent on 
their way. But before definite rules for the event could 
be made two Army flyers accomplished the feat, and 
shortly afterward two civilian flyers successfully made 
the dash. Then the race developed into a sporting 
event with the prize money as the goal. Two of the 
four planes which started made the trip successfully, 
but the other two disappeared, together with a third 
which left in search of the missing flyers. 

All previous records for a single day’s pack at the 
Gridley, Cal., cannery of Libby, McNeill & Libby yere 
broken recently. For some time more than 250 tons of 
fruit have been handled daily. Sixteen hundred per- 
sons are employed at the plant. 

Canning peaches have been moving out of Sac- 
ramento, Cal., at the rate of more than two hundred 
cars a day of late, most of these going to canneries in 
Greater San Francisco and in San Jose. So far the 
greatest number of cars moved in a day has been 215, 
as against a high mark of 226 cars last year. 

Radio has been pressed into use in California 
waters to report the presence of schools of fish to fish- 
ermen. The Van Camp Sea Food Company, of San Pe- 


dro, has stationed a barge in the Turtle Bay district, 
with an operator and sending apparatus aboard, and 
when schools of fish are sighted the fishing fleet is ad- 
vised. 


Applications have been filed for the dissolution of 
the Naknek Packing Company and the Red Salmon 
Canning Company, both of San Francisco, Cal. 
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What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Georgia Measure Taxing All Chain Stores in Excess of Five Operated by One Corpor- 
ation in State Passes Legislature—Bitterly Opposed by Chains and Backed by In- 
dependent Jobbers and Retailers in Many Lines—Cereal Manufacturer Stirs 
‘‘Hornets’ Nest’’ by Sales Policy Designed to Give Chain Stores 
Edge Over Independents and ‘‘Keep The Chains Happy.”’ 


—Delivery 


and Service. 


EORGIA AFTER THE CHAINS—Bitterly contested by 
ft. chain store interests, a general tax act, imposing a levy of 

$250 per store on all stores in excess of five, operated as a 
chain in the State, has been passed by the Georgia Legislature. 
The proponents of the bill directed their efforts to prove the mo- 
nopolistic nature of the chain store system in the distribution of 
food and other commodities, while at the same time pointing out 
that in the case of “foreign” corporations the chains were op- 
erated in a community to their own financial advantage without 
a proportionate contribution to the upkeep of the community. A 
similar bill is pending in the Maryland courts, and is due to come 
up for a hearing next month. The Georgia bill received consid- 
erable opposition in the Senate, after an easy passage in the 
House of Representatives. 

Two Atlanta attorneys, P. C. Alston and W. S. Howard, ap- 
peared in opposition to the bill. The former read a letter, said 
to have been written by a Georgia wholesale grocer to other grc- 
cery jobbers in the state, which said in part: “If we can pass a 
bill at this session making it a law that every chain store op- 
erator shall pay to the state a fee for every store over five op- 
erated directly or indirectly, the chain stores will have to add 
this additional fee to the price of their goods, which will bring 
their prices up in keeping with the prices of the independent 
grocers. In addition to this, I believe it will be necessary for 
the chain store operators to close numbers of their places in the 
small towns, as I do not believe they can pay this fee and op- 
erate profitably. A bill of this kind would be the greatest piece 
of legislation that the wholesale grocers of the State of Georgia 
could possibly put through.” 

W. S. Howard, the other attorney, who appeared as “the 
representative of myself, my wife, my family and our two ser- 
vants,” said: “The chain store system has been efficacious in de- 
stroying the old wasteful habits of credit buying and of market- 
ing by telephone; has done more to develop habits of economy 
and thrift, to thwart debt that comes from extravagant pur- 
chases of the necessities of life, than any other agency. Chain 
stores in Georgia have investments of more than $5,000,000. 
They pay salaries of more than $40,000,000 a year. They pur- 
chase for distribution in Georgia goods valued at $15,000,000, 
and they purchase in Georgia for distribution in other states 
each year 6,000 carloads of the necessities of life. They employ 
more than 5,000 people, all residing locally, and with local inter- 
ests, and they lease real estate valued at more than $10,000,000.” 

The passage of the Georgia law is the first evidence of the 
newly-aroused consciousness of the wholesale grocers and retail 
igrocers of the country in the power and influence which they 
can wield in their own communities to right business conditions 
which they have long condemned as unfair. While jobbers and 
retailers in other parts of the country have been talking about 
taking their woes to the Federal Trade Commission, the trade in 
Georgia and Maryland has taken action designed to relieve 
themselves of some of the burdens which chain store competition 
places upon them. 

It is quite likely that the Georgia law may be taken to the 
courts, in which event strong support from independent whole- 
sale and retail distributors in all fields may be looked for to up- 
hold the legality of the new measure. 


“Keeping the Chains Happy”—With the avowed intention of 
“keeping the chain stores happy,” the Muffets Corporation, 
‘cereal manufacturer, has just adopted a sales policy, sharply 
differentiating between the chains and the independent retail 
grocers, which has aroused much protest among grocery jobbers 
and individual retailers. The new policy of the Muffets Corpo- 
ration, announced under date of August 9, says: “During the 
past few months we have been making very careful studies of 
the various methods of distribution on grocery products, and 
have of course focused especially on the various outlets which 


are used in distributing cereals. The result of this survey, to- 
gether with the experience which we have had in operating 
under our “maintained price” policy, depending on the co-opera- 
tion of the retailer, has proved beyond all question of a doubt 
that no manufacturer of a whole wheat biscuit similar to ours 
can afford to ignore the chain stores when establishing his meth- 
ods of distribution. With these facts in mind we have estab- 
lished a differential for these organizations in order that they 
may he able to sell Muffet’s to the consumer at prices slightly 
lower than the independent grocer with his charge and delivery 
service, inasmuch as they offer the housewife no service whatso- 
ever. The new prices which we have established will be 15 cents 
in the service store and 14 cents, or two for 27 cents, in the cash- 
and-carry store. We hope you will point out to all your sales- 
men that now, more than ever, is it necessary that the indepen- 
dent retailers give us their very best support, not only because 
of the splendid profits which our maintained price policy en- 
ables them to make on Muffets, but because of the example 
which they will be able to set to other manufacturers of nation- 
ally advertised products. As we have said before, it is rather 
hard to imagine any manufacturer establishing a maintained 
price policy in the future if we are not able to get sufficient sup- 
port from the individual retailer in return for the efforts that we 
have made in co-operating with him. We sincerely hope that in 
the future they will prove by their actions that they are only too 
willing to co-operate with a manufacturer who offers them a fair 
margin of profit, and we sincerely hope that this co-operation 
will set an example which other manufacturers of nationally ad- 
vertised products will be only too anxious to follow.” 


Just how an individual retail grocer might be expected to 
enthuse over a policy which leaves him out in the cold, and lets 
his chief competitor, and the bane of his existence, the chain 
store, in on the ground floor, is something to puzzle over. 


J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, after denouncing the letter of the Muffets Cor- 
poration as “an insult to the intelligence of any wholesale gro- 
cer” and questioning the logic which leads the company to come 
to the conclusion that the independent retail grocer should be 
penalized for the honor of selling the products of the company, 
says: “We are in receipt of numerous copies of your letter to 
wholesale grocers, advising that you have decided as the result 
of a ‘survey’ to turn your back upon the wholesale grocer and 
independent retail grocer, and throw your support to the chain 
stores. It is entirely apparent that the chain store pressure 
upon you has been sufficiently clear to cause you to thus re- 
pudiate the wholesale grocer and his mainstay and supporter, 
the independent retail grocer. Manufacturers have always been 
fair enough and sensible enough to argue if any advantage was 
to be enjoyed by one distributor as against another that advan- 
tage belonged naturally and logically to the.agency which was 
rendering real service to the consumer. Your amazing proposi- 
tion reverses this reasoning by placing a club in the hands of the 
chain store with which to destroy, insofar as you would make it 
possible, the competition of the independent service retail gro- 
cer. Is it possible that you believe there is an independent retail 
grocer who would be fool enough to destroy himself by agreeing 
with you, and even consenting te maintain a higher selling price 
on your product than that at which you authorize the chain store 
to sell that product. We think one wholesale grocer in writing 
us expressed the situation aptly when he said, ‘Return this letter 
for our files, as we wish to file it along with some other curiosi- 
ties we have.’ At any rate, you have the distinction of having 
pioneered in a field of economics which entitles you to a niche in 
some hall of fame.” 


In reply to the McLaurin protest, the Muffets Corporation 
said in part: “We have made absolutely no change in our own 
prices and discounts, but simply in order to put the cash-and- 
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carry stores on a more equitable basis, we established a 14 cents 
or 2 for 27 cents price for them, as against the 15 cents or 2 for 
29 cents price of the independent service store. As you may well 
imagine, the best way to get the co-operation of any chain store 
organization is to keep them happy and satisfied, and we found 
that with a 14 cents or 2 for 27 cents cash-and-carry price that 
we were successful in obtaining their co-operation, whereas by 
simply passing up the business of those chains who formerly 
objected to handling Muffets and selling them at 15 cents, we 
aroused quite a bit of antagonism, with the result that in sev- 
eral instances the chains went out and secured Muffets by boot- 
legging them from some jobber and then proceeded to cut the 
price until a complete demoralization resulted. Naturally, this 
worked out very harmfully for all concerned, and for this reason 
we set up the new differential.” 

Concluding, Mr. McLaurin says: “We express no objection 
to a chain store being kept happy and satisfied unless that hap- 
piness and satisfaction is being afforded them by a manufactu- 
rer, as in this case by sacrificing the rights of the independent 
retail grocer. This is the first instance of an astounding move 
of this kind on the part of a manufacturer, and we believe the 
protests of the wholesale distributors against this action will be 
so loud and unmistakably clear as to kill such a plan in its very 
inception.” 

A Popular Misconception—There appears to be a general 
belief in grocery trade circles that the chain stores render no 
service, whereas the independents do. In many sections of 
Greater New York a fair sample of conditions in large cities, 
practically every chain store (and this includes the large sec- 
tional and national chains) make deliveries, whereas many indi- 
vidual retail grocers do not, but operate more on a “cash-and- 
carry” basis than the supposed founders of that popular form of 
grocery marketing. Just what this means is illustrated by a 
copyrighted article recently appearing in “The Chain Store 
Age,” which, after pointing out that 818 grocery chains operat- 
ing 57,000 stores had a volume of more than $2,333,000,000 in 
1926, adds that chain stores are concentrated chiefly in the ur- 
ban communities of the United States, and amount to 50 per 
cent of all urban retail grocery sales. 

First National Profts Off—First National Stores, Inc., lead- 
ing New England grocery chain, reports for the three months 
ended July 2 net profit, including sales of capital assets, of 
$423,052 after taxes and depreciation, as compared with $448,527 
in the corresponding quarter last year. Current assets as of 
July 2 were $7,062,793, and current liabilities $2,642,149, leaving 
net working capital of $5,020,644. 

Western Piggly Wiggly Deal—-Midwest Piggly Wiggly, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the Red Ball Company, Iowa chain store grocery 
system, has purchased 15 Piggly Wiggly stores located in Des 
Moines and Valley Junction, Iowa. 


SEEKING GREATER CROP RESEARCH 
( Continued from page 14 ) 


The group strongly commended the present work 
of the Department, but pointed out that research, for 
which it was originally created, is receiving only 6.5 per 
cent of its total appropriation. A smaller percentage 
of the funds apropriated for the regular work of the 
Department is allotted to research now than in 1921. 

They urged Director Lord to approve and recom- 
mend to President Coolidge general increases for re- 
search on the ground that money spent for this purpose 
really is one of the most profitable investments for the 
welfare of the nation that possibly could be made by 
the government, and that adequate funds for research 
should be provided as a step toward the formation of a 
long-time progressive national agricultural policy. 

Whatever form of farm relief is finally adopted 
by the government, the group agreed that it should be 
supplemented by more funds for research, which has 
contributed immeasurably toward making the Ameri- 
can farmer produce more per worker than is produced 
in any country. 

They pointed out that the government’s annual 
budget provides only 10 cents per man, woman and 
child in the United States for the entire research and 
extension work of the Department, whereas “promo- 
tion of marine transportation” gets 54 cents and 
“national defense” gets $4.65 per capita. 
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Though cannons and battleships are esstential for 
national defense, the group declared that our soldiers 
and sailors still march and fight on their stomachs, 
which emphasizes the fundamental necessity of main- 


-taining the fertility of the nation’s soil—the all- 


important source of food, clothing and shelter in war 
and peace. They told Director Lord that the impor- 
tant problem of how to make the soil produce the 
country’s food and raw materials for clothing and 
shelter most profitably for the farmer, and therefore 
most satisfactorily for the nation, is allotted only one- 
half cent, equivalent to a half-stick of chewing gum, 
per capita. 

As an example of how failure to provide adequate 
funds for research has caused untold economic losses 
both to the farmers and to the nation, the group 
pointed out that in the past 25 years millions of acres 
of chestnut trees, native in 22 States of the East and 
South, have been killed by blight. If more money had 
been made available many years ago for a thorough 
study of the blight, probably some means of effec- 
tively combating it would have been found. But 
today the blight still remainst practically uncon- 
trolled and most of the chestnut forest growth north 
of Virginia and east of the Allegheny River has been 
killed by the blight, and chestnut trees in the southern 
Appalachians and Ohio Valley will be destroyed in the 
near future. In addition to the loss suffered by 
farmers, the present domestic scarcity of chestnut 
trees makes it necessary to import large quantities 
of tannin at great expense. This illustration could 
be multiplied a hundred-fold. 

General Lord was told that the research conduc- 
ted by the Department has returned almost unbelieve- 
able dividends to the nation. Dr. A. F. Woods, direc- 
tor of scientific work of the Department, was quoted 
as having declared: “A careful analysis of the work 
that has been done by the Department shows that for 
every dollar expended in research there is an annual 
yield of $500.” 


The organization and their representatives were 
as follows: 


The National Grange, Fred Brenckman, Wash- 
ington representative. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, W. R. Ogg, 
assistant Washington representative. 

* American Beet Sugar Manufacturers Association, 

Harry A. Austin, Washington representative. 

American Cane Sugar League, Miss Lary Brom- 
berg, Washington representative. 

American Dairy Federation, A. M. Loomis, sec- 
retary. 

American Seed Trade Association, Curtis Nye 
Smith, general counsel. 

Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Pyke John- 
son, Washington representative. 

Better Understanding Between Industry and Ag- 
riculture, Henry H. Lewis, managing editor. 

National Canners Association, Charles G. Wood- 
bury, director. 

The National Fertilizer Association, Harry C. 
Butcher, managing editor, The Fertilizer Review. 

National League of Commission Merchants, R. S. 
French, secretary. 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 


Theo. D. Knappen, special representative. 
Tanners Council of America, Edward A. Brand, 


secretary. 
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Uniform Packing 


This is the task for 1927---No canner can avoid it--- 
It is hard, but it is not impossible---and it is not the sort 
of thing that can be done by guess work. To insure 
uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
Complete Course In 
Canning—to study 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 
desired end. 


Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
now. Read this au- 
thority—get all the 
points possible. There 


is nothing that can 


een help you as much. 
You’]l find it the best 


$10.00 you ever in- 


vested. 
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Saving Profits 


Causes of ‘“‘flats and sours’’ 
develope more quickly 
where improper cleaning 
methods exist. 


The use of 


Cleans Clean 
Sanitary Cleaner». Cleans 


will definitely insure against 
these profit losses. 


This cleaner has been del- 
vering superior cleaning ser- 
vice to hundreds of canners 
for nearly twenty-five years. 


for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Ask your supply man 


~ 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. Yeou’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR centribution 


All are welcome. 


HIS MISTAKE 
“Brush yo’ off, sah?” asked the porter as the train 
pulled into the station. 
“Brush me off if you want to, but I’m opposed to 
tipping,” said the matter-of-fact traveler. 
“Well, sah,” said the porter, “yo’ clothes aren’t 


nearly as dusty as ah thought they was.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


MAY GET IN 
“What!” cried the Mormon’s wife; “you say my 
husband is dying?” 
“T am afraid so,” replied the doctor. 
“Then my place is by his bedside until the end.” 
“Certainly,” said the doctor, “but I advise you to 
hurry, as all the best places are being rapidly taken.” 


A NEW MODEL 


“What,” queries the Fashion Department of a 
great metropolitan daily, “has become of the old-fash- 
ioned sash?” 

“Well, we don’t know exactly, but judging from the 
pictures we see of the new styles for the coming spring, 
it still abounds—only now they call it a skirt.” 


OVER HIS HEAD 
‘He—I made an awful mistake just now. I told a 
man I thought the host must be a stingy old blighter, 
and it happened to be the host that I spoke to. 
She—Oh, you mean my husband. 


NOT TOO FAST 
Lillian—Don’t you love driving on a night like 
this? 
Wayne—Yes, but I thought I would wait until we 
got farther out in the country. 


SCARCE 


Flapper (to friend)—Really good-looking boys are 
so scarce these days I think I ought to make mine do 
another year. 


TO BE FEARED 
Prudence—Do you think kissing is as dangerous 
as they say? 


Bertie—Hell, it has put an end to a good many 
bachelors. 


CAN’T SEE IT 
Giles—Fine day today, Jarge. Spring in the air. 
Jarge—Eh? 
“T said, ‘Spring in the air today.’ ’ 
“Bh? 99? 
“SPRING IN THE AIR.” 
“Why should I? Why should I?” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for detalis. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
eel Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., !nc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. é 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 
Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machircs. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
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A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Meny. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Rohins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sel!s Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral: Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. 

Cooker Filers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


See Corn 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
3erlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

yi Machine Co., Baltimore. 

utters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

= String Bean. See String Bean 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mch 
Double Seamin h 
& Machines. See Closing 
ORYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Bal 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. sates 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 

e Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Go., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers d 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. : 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Co, S 
Ayars Machine Co., N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food - 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &c. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottler«’ 


Machinery. 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 

Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Governors, Steam. See Power Plant uip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Con 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cees. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Sarketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & > 
ue-Sells Corp., cago. 
ition, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. i 

. Ermold Co., New York ® 
H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

lvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

. J. Kittredge 0., 
aisoont Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
U. 8. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. Cc. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. a 
Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
ee Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
rs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Seriin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
funtley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 

A K. Robius & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. ; 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, Alr, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


See Can- 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., yeas. Wis. 


Huntley Mfe. Co.. Brocton, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., pPipnapatia, Ind. 


' Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langgenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. i 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 

See Tanks, Wood. 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 

Products. 


Wrapping "Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


See Speea 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandette, Mich. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensive Reliable 
This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 Ibs. 


Will receive cans up to 74% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


oe WRITE FOR PRICES 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
801-11 East Pratt Street, oe BALTIMORE, MD. 
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[T HAS been brought to our attention that some purchasers 


of canned corn are of the opinion that the 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


does not manufacture the special “C” enamel cans for corn. 


To correct this impression, we offer the following statement 
of facts: 


“For the 1926 corn pack we made and 
shipped to our corn customers over 40,000,- 
000 Special “C” Enamel Cans. The Special 
“C” Enamel Cans as shipped in 1926 by us 
were the result of years of research and de- 
velopment work on our part. As to their 
efficiency, we do not hesitate to refer any- 
one interested to the packers who use them. 
We will gladly furnish a list of these pack- 
ers upon application.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


*“‘Now from Coast to Coast’’ 


NEW YORK DETROIT £JERSEY CITY CANONSBURG 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE CLEARING 
SEATTLE LOS ANGELES SAN JOSE 


